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THE STRENUOUS MARCH 


Will soon be here with its spring storms and pioneer 
birds. It will bring also the Spring Number of The 
School Arts Book, with an illust:ated article on Bird 
Study, by B. S. Bowdish, Special Inspector of Wild 
Birds and Animals, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
an illustrated article on the Insect, Bird and Animal 
Stencils of Chuigi, by Walter J. Kenyon of Alameda, 
California; an article on Civic Pride in Public Schools, 
as expressed in unique schoolroom decorations at 
Wickford, Rhode Island, by D. B. Updike, Master of 
the Merrymount Press, Boston; and with many other 


valuable additions to our common wealth. 


“If you keep step with The School Arts Book you 


march in the van,’’—-so they say. 
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Vol. 1X FEBRUARY, 1910 No. 6 


THE MILWAUKEE MEETING 


ROM Maine to Montana, New Orleans to Toronto, manu- 
facturers, labor leaders, social workers and educators 
gathered in Milwaukee the first week in December to attend 
the Third Annual Meeting of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education. One immediately raises the 
question, ‘‘What has ‘education’ to do with such varied interests? 
We have always assumed that the professional educator was the 
one to hold the helm of the school craft. Can it be true that 
the ship is to be piloted by others? Is the schoolmaster to be 
a deck hand?’’ Not necessarily. School interests, like shipping 
interests, are enlisting the services of other people. The captain 
uses the sailing charts worked out by the scientists, the weather 
charts issued by the Weather Bureau, the charts of heavenly 
bodies furnished by the astronomer. Likewise, the schoolmaster 
has called for the services of other experts. The significance 
of industry in the social and economic life of our people is so 
influencing the traditional school that the ship burdened with 
many interests, can no longer be guided by the older charts. 
We are learning that the mind may be trained thru many 
subjects; that some subjects or processes are best for one group 
of persons and other processes for other groups; that all effective 
education develops out of a child’s experience; that education 
should have relation to vocations or to the pupil’s part in life; 
and finally, that every school should be the natural expression 
of the life of its community. 
Laymen and professionals are recognizing that “industrial 
education,” used in its broadest sense, is in no way antagonistic 
to the general function of all education which is to develop and 
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train the mind. Moreover, they are agreeing that our schools 
must be redirected thru recognizing that they must be adapted to 
the needs of our people, and that their subject-matter must be 
taught with an economic as well as a social purpose in mind. 

Hence, the call for new sailing charts, for new sailing orders, 
and new ports of entry—an educational system that will recog- 
nize every factor that means much to the people. President 
Van Hise of the University of Wisconsin, in speaking of the 
work of the extension courses for artisans, voiced prevalent 
sentiments when he said, “It will be the aim of the University 
to teach the artisan after he leaves school not only in advanced 
studies relating to his vocation but in studies which concern him 
as a citizen and which concern him as a man. It is our desire 
to open to all the way to a higher intellectual and spiritual life.” 

George H. Martin of Massachusetts, long an advocate of 
all that is best in education, in what was probably the most 
inspirational address of the occasion, emphasized the value of 
drawing and handwork in the elementary school as furnishing 
a common soil in which to root the specific shoe schools, textile 
schools, and agricultural schools that might grow out of such 
foundation work. He said, moreover, that “‘it is idle to train a 
generation of workmen who can produce fine things unless 
they are also trained to enjoy fine things. That refinement of 
taste which comes from art, literature and nature, is a legit- 
imate and essential part of industrial education.”’ 

President Humphreys spoke of the important work that 
the National Society is doing in acting as a “clearing house”’ 
an interchange of thought and action which must be loyal and 
frankly participated in by educators, employees, labor unions, 
and legislators. He expressed his belief that we are in the midst 
of a great task; that we must keep our temper and work for the 
hest interests of our children, looking to the public elementary 
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schools to wisely and sympathetically co-ordinate their work 
with the work of the industrial and trade schools of all classes. 

John Golden, President of the United Textile Workers of 
America, always a true friend of the right sort of fundamental 
education, made the point that pupils in these schools must 
learn the way a thing is done, why it is done, and the very best 
and most artistic way of doing it, coupled with an economic 
knowledge of the value of their labor. Organized labor will 
not deny the utmost of opportunity to its own children thru 
industrial education, if labor can have the confidence that what 
is to be done will be free from selfish exploitation and rest upon 
a truthful educational footing and be guided by the common 
advantage of all the interests concerned. 

It was with special interest that the Convention heard the 
paper of Charles F. Perry, Director of Industrial Training in 
the city of Milwaukee. Mr. Perry has the enthusiasm, knowl- 
edge and interest of a leader. His school exhibit attracted the 
greatest attention. In his paper he clearly defined the place 
that trades schools have in Germany. In this connection he 
said: ‘‘We may return with her machinery and tools and teachers, 
but whatever we may gather and bring, the most vital and neces- 
sary thing—-Germany’s public opinion toward trade teaching 
must not be left behind.” 

A new face of a new type of attendant upon the meetings 
of the Society, made a profound impression upon the Convention— 
Mrs. Raymond Robbins of the Woman’s Trade Union League 
of Chicago. Her background of personal refinement and charm 
of manners, her years of experience with the Social Settlement 
and working girls, her knowledge of the debasing, and even 
immoral influences of the modern factory system, brought to 
the meeting a line of thought which, to those who had been 
accustomed to the time-worn arguments of material advocates, 
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seemed to come from another world. Mrs. Robbins’ plea 
was training, trade training, and a knowledge of “collective 
bargaining”’’ for the female factory operatives. In this connec- 
tion she said, “The average person sees in the young girl only 
the potential wife and mother, for which position she ought to 
be qualified through training, and forgets the additional, and 
no less undeniable fact that for an average of seven years she is 
a breadwinner. It is no exaggeration to say that lack of equip- 
ment for her years of breadwinning, brings about results even 
more disastrous than does now her lack of knowledge of domestic 
arts. As a member of the great unskilled and unorganized 
groups, the young girl acts as an under bidder in the labor market, 
and by accepting poor wages and long hours, by lowering the 
standard of living, she is instrumental in causing the greatest 
possible attack upon the home.” 

Several speakers emphasized that too many restrictions 
must not be put upon the trades school; that standards of age 
should not be a large determining factor. To permit too many 
restrictions is to confound the school with the trade, to make 
the school more important than the trade. In this connection, 
Louis Gustafson of St. Louis stated, ‘‘No hard and fast rule can 
govern. If we err, it must be on the side of richness, on the 
theory that the better the preparation the better the accomplish- 
ment—a study of individuals with varying aptitudes, rather 
than inflexible requirements. A carpenter is not only a carpenter 
but a man, and the assumption is fair that the better the man 
the better the carpenter.’’ 

In the discussion on Corporation Schools, J. J. Eaton of 
Yonkers, N. Y., brought out the point that while corporations 
are popularly supposed to be without souls and hearts, there is 
no question that a successful one possesses brains. It is a sig- 
nificant point that many of these corporations have established 
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apprentice schools which they direct and maintain. However, 
nearly every speaker, in common with Mr. Eaton, acknowledged 
that industrial education must be under the control of public 
school authorities if we are to value the democratic control of 
education. 

Attention was given to the value of evening school instruction. 
Two leaders in this important work—-Professor Shearer of Cin- 
cinnati, and Louis Rouillion of New York, made it clear that 
“learning and earning’’ should go hand in hand for a period of 
years; that the night school is an important adjunct and feeder 
to the many business interests of the days, and that for permanent 
success it should have the directing hand of men of affairs and 
teachers who are masters at their craft. 

There was little danger that the Convention would resolve 
itself into a Mutual Admiration Society, after Jesse D. Burks 
of Philadelphia had delivered an address on “Results versus 
Resolutions.” The pilots of the industrial education craft had 
been sailing on smooth seas, when suddenly there loomed up 
a rock in the shape of an expert from the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, who made a vigorous plea for the practical develop- 
ment of some of the plans for industrial education now so freely 
discussed, and concluded his remarks with the words, ‘‘What 
is needed now is not more words but more works; not more 
ideas but more experiment; not more publications but more 
boys and girls with adequate equipment for industrial pursuits.” 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer of New York has, on a number 
of occasions, eloquently pleaded for reform in the common 
schools. Her address at Milwaukee was no exception. She 
emphasized that industrial education should make it its business 
to aid substantially in demanding a radical readjustment of 
obsolete ideals and methods in the people’s schools; that it should 
relate itself strictly and persistently to the social need for race 
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development in health and work—efficiency, all around the 
circle of human effort. She desired “something which could 
take the place of the old half-conscious training in judgment, 
in practical skill, in ability to be useful in a Jack-of-all-trades 
sort of fashion, which children received in their homes in the 
old handicraft and domestic era of industry.”’ And again, 
‘not the ‘science of farming,’ but the art of making things grow; 
not the ‘science of foods’ and the ‘reasons for processes,’ but 
the art of cooking and cleaning and beautifying the home.” 
With characteristic earnestness she advocated a form of educa- 
tion between twelve and sixteen years of age that would let 
children learn by doing, as many kinds of things,—manual, 
artistic, scientific, literary, useful, ornamental, what not—as 
the school can bring forth. 

Altogether, the meeting was the most successful one ever 
held. The exhibit of industrial and trades school work was the 
most complete that has ever been presented in this country, 
and it set a standard which it will be hard to maintain in future 
meetings. The Chicago meeting of two years ago showed a 
strong under-current of discord—a lack of get-togetherness 
on the part of the various social and economic interests concerned. 
The Atlanta meeting of last year brought together in the South 
land a group of people who perhaps under the influence of South- 
ern hospitality, skies, and balmy air, managed to co-operate 
for the common cause. The side trip to Tuskegee Institute 
only seemed to further the feeling of professional comradeship. 
The Milwaukee meeting brought together a strong body of earnest, 
thoughtful and efficient workers from a varied field of industrial 
and trades school activities—people who, without a single excep- 
tion, agreed that there was no hard and fast rule of procedure; 
that industrial education had its human aspect; that it was 
bound to influence the present work of the schools, and that no 
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real and lasting progress will be made until it does redirect these 
schools in the interests of the people. The election of Professor 
Charles R. Richards of Cooper Union, New York, as the new 
President assures us that the Society will continue to broaden its 
treatment of the problem of industrial education, and is in itself 
a guarantee that it will be directed towards the interests of all 
parties concerned—educational, economic and social. 


ARTHUR D. DEAN 


Chief of the Division of Trades Schools 
Albany, New York 











TEACHING THE PRINCIPLES OF 
REPRESENTATION 


ITH the present day interest in handicraft and the joy 

and enthusiasm with which the children in our Public 
Schools attack the many lines of constructive and decorative 
work now so generally introduced, there is a temptation to shorten 
the hours devoted to Representation, since the children do not 
cry for it. We do well, therefore, to remind ourselves of its 
importance as a useful language in the home, the school, and 
as a preparation for life, whether in the realms of science, math- 
ematics, art, or the many skilled industries. But perhaps the 
most important reason for the study is its unrivaled value in 
training the senses, thus opening the way to a full enjoyment 
of whatever is beautiful in our home—-the world. 

Sometimes our personal experiences bring the truth home 
with force. Once, while crossing the ocean, I had for a room- 
mate a dress designer who told me how much the power to sketch 
assisted her in planning costumes and how much she used draw- 
ing in recording notes on what she saw in the designers’ estab- 
lishments which she visited in London, Paris and Vienna. She 
was eager to know about the theory back of Representation, 
so we had a good time discussing the matter. For the drawing 
of hats and skirts she needed to understand Foreshortening 
with variations as found in the hemisphere and frustum of the 
cone, the representation of equal and unequal circles at different 
levels above and below the eye. We discussed good proportion 
in the human figure, too, analyzed curves and studied how to 
express texture in line drawing. 

How often we hear people express regret that drawing was 
not taught when they went to school! Now while all makers 
of programs admit that drawing is very important, the time 
allowed for the preliminary training is merely sufficient for an 
introduction to the various phases. Our pupils who have a 
natural liking for drawing get a start, but the average child is 
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not permitted time to conquer the difficulties which beset his 
path to achievement. In order to accomplish what we would 
with our pupils, the crying need is for the necessary time to drill 
in order that the fundamental truths taught may sink into the 
pupil’s consciousness, take root and bear fruit. It takes quite 
as much time to train pupils to express themselves well by means 
of drawing as to produce good oral and written word expression 
and have it become a habit. 

With so meager an amount of time allowed our subject, 
the teacher of drawing has supreme need of being an expert in 
economizing time in order that every possible minute may count 
for results in real drawing. In our teaching then, we must 
guard against much talking and little doing. We can arouse 
interest and direct the observation of the primary children by 
a very few words, first of encouragement and then of approval. 
In the grammar grades, when developing the study of principles, 
time is often used in extracting verbal answers to questions 
that would better be answered thru the children’s drawings. 
The teacher should constantly study to find how few words are 
necessary to awaken interest, to relate the work to that which 
preceded, to get the child to really study the object before him, 
rather than to shoot a careless glance at it, and after the drawing 
to make a critical comparison guided by his knowledge of prin- 
ciples, to discover his own mistakes and then to “‘try, try again.’’ 
While the lesson is in progress the teacher should watch the 
clock to see if the drawing or the talking is given the more time. 

What shall the children draw? Anything and everything 
to be sure, but the subject matter to be taught under the name 
Object Drawing must be arranged, presented, and drilled upon, 
quite as carefully and progressively as is the subject matter in 
Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, and all the rest. Children like 
to feel that each lesson is harder than the preceding and that 
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each year’s growth is marked by the power to do harder and 
more important work. 

In the beginning comes the free illustrative sketching or 
the story telling by drawing, and, of course, the more the better 
if done thoughtfully. The teacher’s mission is to try to read 
the story the child has told and to suggest good subjects for more, 
if need be; then as the work progresses she must watch to see if 
observation of form grows more definite and if relative propor- 
tions are better expressed. Are the trees the right size for the 
house? Can the people go into the houses or are they too big 
or too small? Can we tell where the sky stops and the earth 
begins? Are our nearer trees and people larger than those far 
away? The teacher must draw with and for the children often, 
that they may catch ideas. The children’s drawings must be 
exhibited to the class and discussed for encouragement. Chil- 
dren’s drawings from out of town are very inspiring if an ex- 
change can be arranged. 

The paper cutting either with or without a guiding line is 
excellent. The all-important purpose is to express definite 
ideas of shape and proportion. Painting in silhouette gives 
additional drill on seeing and expressing proportion. While 
this work is particularly good for the first five years it is often 
very helpful in the upper grades wherever pupils find it hard to 
express correct proportion. First studies in the representation 
of difficult cylindrical or vase forms are sometimes best recorded 
by cutting or painting in silhouette. 

The children early absorb the principle that, “Distance 
decreases the apparent size of objects’’ so that we may draw 
whole cities even on a small piece of paper if only we are mindful 
of shapes and relative proportions. 

The next step is to study the changing appearance of an 
object when seen at different levels above and below the eye. 
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Spherical objects are perhaps the least complex, so we choose 
the kindergarten ball or a child’s “return ball,” oranges, apples, 
tomatoes, beets and potatoes. These present spots, stems, and 
depressions of surface varying in appearance with changes of 
level. Croquet balls, lily bulbs, onions and pumpkins serve to 
show how bands and lines vary in appearance according to 
position with reference to the eye level. Such studies are interest- 
ing to children because they may be done with success, and 
success is a most important factor in sustaining interest. Follow- 
ing the spherical cone may come the hemispherical, conical, 
cylindrical, cubical, the square and triangular prisms, and the 
square pyramid. These forms modified and in combination 
present all the problems in object drawing that the average 
individual will be likely to encounter. They will do for a start. 

A generous supply of needed forms is rarely put into the 
hands of the teacher. They can only be had by searching or 
by construction. Nature furnishes many in the trees, fruits 
and vegetables. Oak tag or drawing paper will furnish many 
more, and perhaps the manual training classes will provide 
boxes and bird-houses or other equally good subjects. Every- 
where, well shaped bottles, flower pots, standing and inverted, 
cups, glasses, strawberry boxes, candy boxes, books and maga- 
zines may be collected. 

The sensible teacher is not searching for the unique and 
unusual objects to draw so much as to impress the fundamental 
truths of representation by the use of familiar and inexpensive 
objects such as a little thoughtful searching will produce any- 
where. These plain, familiar objects present the elements or 
grammar of the art of representation to the beginner in simplest 
form and are appropriate to the classroom time devoted to the 
study, the drawing, and the necessary criticism. Eye training 
and that knowledge of guiding principles which makes the pupil 
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Oliver Herford’s Elf and Dormouse was illustrated with great delight, following 
the study of the hemisphere. 
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These drawings by H. L. Pratt, a ninth grade pupil, are typical of the results 
secured 
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his own critic are what we want and hope for as the result 
of our co-operative toil. 

The larger the class the more necessary it is to have all 
studying from uniform objects when a new principle is presented. 
A geometric type or a close approach, constructed by the child 
himself, on a three or four-inch base is as good an object as can 
be devised. Of course, no one wants a diet of geometric solids 
but they may be taken in small doses, say two or three a year, 
with beneficial results. Pupils thus fed and nourished know 
why a drawing is right or wrong. They see and draw with 
understanding. 

For the first lessons on Foreshortening or Convergence 
the type form chosen for study should be held in the pupil’s hand 
and at arm’s length. The face should first be observed in its 
true shape or unforeshortened. The circular face of the cylinder 
or the square or rectangular face of the square prism should be 
seen directly opposite the eye a perfect figure; then its shape 
should be studied as it is turned slowly backwards until it is lost 
sight of entirely in the straight line. Next, have it observed as 
it is slowly raised above eye level and dropped below and com- 
pared with its unforeshortened or true shape and its most fore- 
shortened appearance—the straight line. All this study is best 
impressed by being recorded with rapid sketches on paper and 
at the blackboard, followed by critical comparison between the 
drawing and the object. 

Next study the object on the pupil’s desk if it is not too small 
and close to his chair; in that case, have it placed on the desk 
in front or on a book held perpendicular to the child’s line of 
sight and placed on the desk opposite. 

Teachers ought frequently to take time to sit in the children’s | 
seats and draw from objects placed as the children are required 
to place theirs. Such practice teaches many things and counts 
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much towards successful results. One finds out whether the 
perspective effect is good or not and if a different background 
is necessary to make the shape definite. If the same grade of 
pencil is used, the teacher will discover whether it is too hard 
to be expressive. : 

Following the study of the type and similar forms, the 
intelligent copying of such excellent outline drawings as the 
buildings drawn by Mr. C. H. Woodbury in connection with his 
pencil sketches of “Our Native Trees” is worth while. If there 
are interesting houses around about the school or to be seen 
from the windows, encourage the children to sketch them. 

Illustrations involving, in simplest form, the principles under 
consideration, selected from the advertising columns of the 
magazines and good furniture catalogues such as the “‘Craftsman”’ 
furnishes, are useful for study. They show the correct observa- 
tion of principles, and the objects may be redrawn or translated 
into line, with the teacher, as a means to further drill. 

Home work, both from memory and from the object, is 
important. 

After teaching Foreshortening as found in the hemisphere 
and square prism, “placed parallel,’ and similar objects, give 
the children such a problem as this. Draw a picture of the 
three bowls of porridge standing on the table that Goldielocks 
found when she visited the house of the three bears. 

The most enjoyable work by way of testing knowledge is 
the illustration of well chosen stories, rhymes and poems. Mother 
Goose and Peter Neweli will fit almost any need. One year we 
gave a Mother Goose rhyme to every grade and found that many 
upper grade pupils did not know these classics. We never had 
so many eager questions asked as to how to draw the untried 
objects involved in rhyme. They served as a quickening influ- 
ence to a lively interest in object drawing. Some of the stories 
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in the ‘‘Book of Knight and Barbara’ by David Starr Jordan 
are very good to use in lower grammar grades. Oliver Herford’s 
“Elf and Dormouse”’ was illustrated with great delight, following 
the study of the hemisphere. See pages 572 and 573. 

The School Arts Book for December has given us under 
“Annotated Outlines’? a wealth of helpful suggestions as to 
what to teach and how the drawing may be related to other 
language work and what good results are being accomplished 
far and near. The receipt for skill should be noted, held and 
riveted in memory, namely, ‘‘Repeated observation, repeated 
well-informed expression, these will give skill in drawing common 
objects correctly.” 


MARY A. PEARSON 


State Normal School 


North Adams, Massachusetts 











EDUCATIVE VALUES OF DRAWING* 


HEN drawing is well taught its educative value is exceed- 
ingly great. It is second only to that of language. 

First, drawing tends to develop the power to see. 

The average man sees imperfectly and images dimly. As 
Professor James says: “His images have broad fringes.” He 
cannot tell, for example, where the ordinary Roman letters are 
shaded, nor the shape of his own boot, nor the color of his friend’s 
eyes. His observation with regard to all material things is loose 
and unreliable. As Walter Smith used to say: ‘‘Unless he has 
a trained eye, his testimony in court concerning any material 
fact is not to be trusted.”” As Asa Gray used to say to his students 
when studying sedges: ‘‘Unless you draw, you will not see.” 
“A pencil is one of the best of eyes,’’ said Agassiz. Graphic 
representation helps to focus the eye upon the object, as the 
thumbscrew focuses the camera, or as an adjusted lens corrects 
defective vision. 

Clearer vision of natural objects enhances one’s enjoyment 
of nature and enriches the content of life. All contours of leaves, 
the articulations of plant structure, the curves of unfolding petals, 
the delicate mottlings of insect wings, the grooves of shells (which 
Tennyson called “‘miracles of design’”’), the lines of health and 
movement in birds, in animals, and in the human figure, the 
subtle tints and shades, sharp glints and darks, which objects 
present to the eye under sunlight, the exquisite gradations of 
tone and hue, not only in objects everybody recognizes as colored, 
but in the gray and unobtrusive features of anything, become 
sources of keen pleasure to him who sees with trained vision. 

For lack of the close observation which a training in repre- 
sentation would supply, the average man has no clear images 
of his own with which to read or think. Consequently the stimuli 
which cause a satisfactory reaction in his brain must be intense. 


* From an address on “Graphic Art as a Factor in Public Education,”’ before the Forty- 
fifth Annual Convocation of the University of the State of New York, Albany, 1907. 
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His music must be brass band music, his color thrill can come 
only from a gorgeous sunset or the Berkshires in October. His 
news must be served up by yellow journals in flaring headlines 
and dramatic pictures. He can be reached only by colored 
posters and advertising signs 1o cubits high. His recreations 
even must be highly artificial. At the coast the sweep of sand 
and sea, the blend of the dim horizon, the grace of the breaking 
wave mean so little to him that he must plant on the crest of 
the beach his merry-go-round, his roller coaster, and ail the 
other noisy and vulgar attractions a perverted ingenuity can 
invent. The majesty of Julius Caesar and King Henry as they 
walk thru Shakespere’s printed pages, and the calm beauty 
of the old king who wrote the Shepherd Psalm, are lost on the 
man whose power of imagination is atrophied. He must have, 
instead, the noise and the glitter, the reality and the vulgarity 
of the vaudeville. 

The importance of clear-cut, three-dimensioned images for 
the imagination and the reason to use can scarcely be over- 
emphasized. The minister who reads the matchless words of 
the Bible in droning fashion so reads because he sees nothing. 
Booth, Jefferson, any man with power of imagination could 
not read that way. The man who fails in business or in the 
social world fails largely for lack of “‘grasp,”’ as we say, the power 
to image and forecast conditions, to see thru to the other 
side of the problem, to hold the totality clearly in his mind and 
read it thru and thru. As Dean Shaler once said, ‘‘The value 
of drawing in all departments of science, not only as a language 
but as a discipline of the mind, can hardly be overestimated. 
Many students entering Harvard University can think in one 
dimension, some few in two dimensions, but those who can think 
in three dimensions are exceedingly rare.”” Every department of 
human activity offers unlimited opportunity to men of vision. 
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But in the second place the study of graphic art as pursued 
in the schools develops the power of expression. 

It is unnecessary to review in detail the value of this power 
in almost every human occupation. In a conference at Harvard 
University on the relation of the high school to the college in 1903, 
President Eliot said: “I have recently examined all the courses 
offered by the university, and I find but one (the course in the- 
ology) in which a knowledge of drawing would not be of immediate 
value (and even there I think it might help in some cases). The 
power to draw is greatly needed in nearly all the courses, and 
absolutely indispensable in some of them. A very large pro- 
portion of studies now train the memory, a very small proportion 
train the power to see straight and do straight, which is the basis 
of industrial skill.’’ 

Whether a carpenter remain a carpenter or become a fore- 
man or contractor depends largely upon his power to read a 
working drawing. Whether a machinist remain a machinist 
or become a master, depends largely upon his power to sketch 
his ideas of mechanical construction. Whether a printer remain 
a printer or become a designer of fine printing depends largely 
upon his power to lay out a job with his pencil. The advance- 
ment of any one in his profession—of the designer, the illustrator, 
the architect, the house furnisher, the landscape gardener, not 
less than the painter and the sculptor—depends primarily on 
this power of graphic representation by means of line and color. 

But aside from this fact, there is in the mere power to express 
oneself graphically a source of legitimate pleasure not to be 
despised. The craving for self-expression is universal and insis- 
tent. The love of self-expression graphically, lies at the basis 
of amateur photography. The pleasure which thousands of 
people derive from the camera is immense. Only one other 
group of people who enjoy nature, get greater pleasure from 
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making pictures, namely, those who can make them with the 
pencil and brush; who can record what they wish to remember 
without recording the confusing details which encumber it. 
Representation is to the artist re-creation, and is accomplished 
with a passionate pleasure such as only those can appreciate 
who have had the experience. 

In the third place, the practice of graphic art develops the 
power of appreciation. 

We are the children of the race intellectually and spiritually 
as well as physically. The world is full of good people who in 
the realm of the arts are bovine. They cannot tell one tune 
from another. They do not know a Turner from a Teniers, or 
a Botticelli from a Burne-Jones. They pass and repass the far 
descended venerable ornament exquisitely cut upon the porch of 
a colonial house, and know nothing of its presence, much less of 
its eventful history. They sit on Sunday in a church where the 
sacred symbols, first scratched with trembling hands on martyrs’ 
graves, blaze forth their messages from glowing windows, or 
whisper them from font and table and altar; but having eyes 
they see not, and having ears they hear not. The great world 
of art is to them a nonentity. A Latin grammar, a Greek text, 
an algebra, a geometry, a bank book, a mill sheet, a financial 
report, is the measure of their horizon, and the arc of their sky. 
A man submerged in business, entombed in a shop, buried in 
a ledger is an intellectual and spiritual bankrupt. 

The child never attains manhood until he secures the keys 
to the great treasure-house of literature, music, architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and the other arts, which record the experience, 
the aspirations and the ideals of the brightest and best of those 
who have gone before. The work of those men is another source 
of pleasure and of satisfaction which the man who would live 
the larger and more abundant life cannot ignore. Every attempt 
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to represent a blade of grass, a leaf, or a flower, every attempt to 
catch the movement or gesture of any living thing, prepares the 
mind as nothing else can for the appreciation of the work of 
Diirer and Landseer, of Rosa Bonheur and William Hamilton 
Gibson. Every attempt to represent a tree or the sky, a body of 
water or the sweep of hills will enhance one’s appreciation of 
Claude and Turner, of Corot, Mesdag and Fritz Taulow. Every 
attempt at illustration and pictorial composition will open the 
eyes to the almost marvelous skill of the old Italian masters, 
of Millet, Burne-Jones, and Whistler. Every attempt to put 
down the color of a flower, or a shell, or a spray of autumn fruit, 
or a spring landscape, or a moonlight night, will enhance one’s 
enjoyment not only of the work of the Venetians, but of the rug- 
makers of the Orient, of the potters of China and western Europe, 
of the great jewelers from the days of the Etruscans to the present 
moment, and all those who have wrought in fabrics with the 
loom or the needle. All this appreciation of the work of men 
will send the happy spirit to nature again with keener eyes. The 
man of the anointed eye will see her as the artists and poets 
have always seen her, so beautiful that the shadow of a mountain 
daisy on a stone will inspire a poem; the glint of light on rind 
or fur or feather, inspire a picture, and the gloom of the calm 
night, inspire a symphony. 

And lastly the influence of graphic art as a factor in public 
education is important because by means of it, when our ped- 
agogical machinery is perfected, we shall be enabled to discover 
every particle of talent possessed by the children under our 
charge, and to develop it for the good of all. 

The heart of man is never satisfied. We shall go on demand- 
ing illustrated books and papers, paintings to hang upon our 
walls, pictures spread before our eyes in the landscape, beau- 
tiful garments and jewels, beautiful temples, civic buildings 
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and homes; and the men and women who will produce all these 
in each generation are among the boys and girls in the public 
schools of the preceding generation. The character of the art 
which they will produce will depend very largely upon the amount 
of training they receive, and the extent to which they have been 
made familiar with what genius has done before them. We 
cannot too early discover these precious vital elements and begin 
the salutary discipline which shall enable them to carry the 
artistic triumphs of the race to yet higher levels. 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


North Scituate, Massachusetts 
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A group illustrating a line in ‘Old King Cole,” such as might be attempted in an 
eighth grade. 
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The self-explaining color terms. Color quality illustrated. A pigment is said to be 
saturated when it stands for a given spectral hue. It is blanched when carried 
toward light, merged when carried toward darkness. The pigment that 
represents a merged color is a tincture. Tinctures may be blanched 








COLOR 
I COLOR QUALITY * 


N going over the works written on color during the last century 
the intelligent student is led to ask such questions as these: 
Why do modern color theorists try to improve on Newton’s 
classification of the hues of the color spectrum when it is so 
universally understood? 

Why do most color theorists employ the musical analogy? 

Why should so much space be devoted to explaining that 
pigments (paints) are not lights? 

Why are synonymous terms used in specific ways, each 
demanding special reference when encountered, as, for instance, 
color, hue and chroma? 

Why should a suppressed color be called a hue, as, for 
example, a pigment resembling yellow ochre may be of a yellow 
hue but why call it, the pigment, yellow hue; and in this way 
remove the term hue from the spectral color? 

Why should color names be used which may only be under- 
stood by a knowledge of the thing from which the name has 
come by reason of association, as ‘‘salmon pink,”’ “‘mouse color,” 
“raw sienna,”’ etc.? 

Why should quantity and quality of light be confounded, 
involving such terms as “‘value,”’ ‘‘tint,” “‘shade,”’ etc.? 

In answer to these questions, let me submit the following 
statements : 

There is no necessity for improving or changing Newton’s 
classification of the spectral hues; they are universally under- 

*This is the first of a series of three articles on the problem of Color. The author was 
trained in the Art Institute of Chicago, Julian School, Paris, and the Royal Academy of 
Munich. He 1s an instructor in Drawing and Painting, Life and the Antique, and in the 
Theory of Color, at the Art Institute of Chicago. In an introductory word to the Editor, 
Mr. Wilson says: ‘Believing that much needless confusion has arisen in the teaching of 
color, I hope to present to the readers of The School Arts Book three articles dealing with 
the main causes of this confusion, and suggesting the remedy.’’ Every thoughtful teacher 


will welcome anything which promises new light on the problem of securing fine harmonies 
of color. — Editor. 
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stood and may always be referred to with but little trouble any- 
where the sun shines on this earth. 

Very few writers on color or instructors in color do not use 
the musical analogy. One turns to it most naturally, for the 
easiest way to teach anything is by analogy. 

Pigments are not lights, but they are our colors. 

“Color,” “hue,” and “chroma” all mean the same thing. 

There should be no mystery about it at all, color terms 
should mean exactly what they say; in other words, be self- 
explanatory. 

The problem of color quality is merely one of color intensity. 
There is but one way in which color changes quality; that is by 
sinking into purple, thus becoming less intense. Why this has 
not been pointed out in color instruction is a mystery.* 

European painters, for a long time, have pointed out the 
receding (suppressed) purple that was to be found in all painting 
of quality, and have advised “‘when in doubt use purple.’’ 

Orange, yellow and green sink into a purple that may be 
quite intense, while red, blue and violet sink into a purple that 
is in itself suppressed. 

If two colors do not harmonize or go well together mix 
purple with one of them. If three colors do not go well 
together mix purple with one of two or them; and so on in 
combining four, five or six colors, add purple. And, if after 
adding purple the colors still do not go well together add some 
more purple. 

If you succeed in combining your colors satisfactorily, you 
have done this, whether you realize it or not, either thru 
the mixing of the paint or by the choice of pigments. 


*The inability to fix on the particular character of the purple to be employed in practical 
color mixing is probably the explanation. It was one of the basic principles of the so-called 
impressionists who employed a crude purple in all their shadows. 
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Purple is not a spectral hue but belongs to the eye; it is in 
some way inherent, probably sanguineous; at least, we have in 
the blood our standards for purple which vary from the color 
of the so-called blue-veins seen under the skin of the body, thru 
the purple venous blood to the red arterial blood. 

Light and dark variations of color and proportions of color 
are beside the subject of color quality; they belong to the study 
of composition. 

Confusion has resulted from the arbitrary use of color terms 
that did not explain themselves; the whole thing may be put 
in a nut-shell. 

Color is a sensation; we use pigments to call up color sen- 
sations and, therefore, call them,—the pigments,—-colors. When 
these pigments stand for the spectral hues we say they are 
saturated, and the only way they change quality is by sinking 
into purple. These saturated colors, before they become merged 
into purple, or at any stage of their sinking, may be blanched 
and that is all there is to color quality. 


LOUIS W. WILSON 


Instructor in the Art School of the Art Institute 


Chicago, Illinois 
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STUDIES IN SPACE-FILLING 


I. THE SQUARE 


N looking over plates of historic ornament, nothing is more 
in evidence than the matter of the complete filling of spaces. 
With the exception of the Chinese and Japanese (and we may 
always make a favorable exception of their skilful work), the 
Old Masters of design were not content to “spatter and spot” 
a plane, leaving wide fields of undecorated surfaces, but carried 
the ornament, be it carved, inlaid, or painted, well over the 
entire space. The structural quality of their work is also 
apparent. 
The ornament is based on the lines that may most surely 
carry out this idea of structure, Plate 1. Beginning with the 
square we find these to be the governing principles. 


~ 


Plate 2. Typical methods of arranging ornament within the square. 
































(1) The square is most often, and most properly, considered 
as something to be looked at from all sides, and therefore is 
decorated with a design starting from the center and filling to 
the corners, or the reverse; or with a design in the form of con- 
tinuous borders of ornament. 

(2) The square that may be considered as a panel, where 
the design is constructed on vertical lines. These arrangements 
are illustrated in Plate 2. The axes may be apparent or the 
design may be so balanced that the eye is not led in any special 
direction. 
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Plate 6. Ornamental work in marble from San Miniato, Florence 


Taking up the first of these methods of space-filling, we 

h) have the two pieces of Greek flat painted decoration, Plate 3, 

and the three examples of encaustic tiles of the Gothic art of 

the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, Plate 4, Figs. 3, 4, 
and 5. 

The second method of filling the square, by emphasizing 

the corners, is illustrated in the same plate, Figs. 6, 7, and 8. 
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This was seldom resorted to except when the square was to be 
repeated indefinitely, as in a tile floor. In this case the corners 
formed a new quadrilateral unit, its parts radiating from a center 





Plate 6. Typical modifications of the border treatment. 


as in the previous examples. Another good example of the 
emphasis of the corner is Plate 5, marble ornament from the 
charming old basilica of San Miniato, overlooking the city of 
Florence. 
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Treatment in borders is seen in Plate 6. Figure 1 is from 
a Persian manuscript in the British Museum; Figure 2 is a Celtic 
’ ornament of the ninth century in the Bible of St. Denis. Figure 





4 Plate 7. An unusual treatment of the square. Carved ivory panel of German 
workmanship. 


3 is an interlacing from St. Mark’s, Venice, in which the border 
nearly fills the entire square and suggests a radiating ornament. 
In Figure 4 the border fills the square and is radial in the arrange- 
ment of its principal parts. A notable illustration of border 
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Plate 8. One of the metopes of the Par- 


thenon, illustrating treatment on 
a vertical axis. 


treatment is to be seen in Plate 
7, from a carved ivory cover in 
the Bavarian National Museum, 
Munich. 

The vertical axis as the con- 
trolling motive is evident in the 
old Greek work, Plate 8, one of 
the metopes of the Parthenon; 
in the quaint Arabian ornament 
upon the walls of the old foun- 
tian in the court of a private 
residence, Damascus, Plate 9, 
and in the lovely panels of danc- 
ing and singing children from 


the cantoria in the Church of San Lorenzo, Florence, by Luca 
della Robbia, Plate 10. The balance of effect on a vertical axis 
is to be seen in such squares as the Gothic encaustic tile (tail- 





Plate 9. Treatment on a vertical axis. Old Arabian fountain, Damascus. 
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Plate 10. Two of the panels from the Cantoria in the Church of San Lorenzo, Florence 














Plate 12. Free balance on a vertical axis. German work of the fifteenth century. 
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piece, Plate 11) of the fourteenth century, and the panels of the 
jewelry box of carved wood, Plate 12, German work of the 
fifteenth century. 

Equal balancing of masses within the lines of the square 
is further illustrated in Plate 13, Figs. 1 and 2, inlaid weod, 
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Plate 13. Examples of well distributed attractions within the lines of the square 


Arabian work of the Middle Ages, Figs. 3 and 4 Gothic encaustic 
tiles, thirteenth century; and in Plate 14, from the wonderful 
twelfth-century pavement in the Baptistery at Florence. Other 
examples from this same pavement are shown in Plate 15.. More 
intricate devices for filling squares are to be seen in the carved 
oaken panel reproduced as Plate 16, from German Gothic work 
of perhaps the sixteenth century. A brilliant success in space- 
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e. Twelfth century work 


ery, Florenc 


Inlaid marble from the floor of the Baptist 


14. 


Plate 
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Plate 15. Inlaid marbles from the floor of the Baptistery, Florence. Twelfth 
century work. 











Plate 16. Carved panel from a German treasure chest, probably dating from the six- 
teenth century. j 
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Plate 17. From a wrought iron grill. Tuscan work of the fourteenth century 


filling is the iron grill panel, Plate 17, Tuscan art of the fourteenth 
century in the National Museum of Florence. 

All of these suggest endless new adaptations in printed 
ornament, clay, brass, wood, and embroidery. 


ALICE B. MUZZEY 


Buffalo, New York 

















Plate 11. 
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KITE CRAFT 


TTENTION!” and in the army there is an immediate 

response. “Kites!” and in almost any group of boys 
there is a similar electrical effect. No matter how listless they 
may have been before, they are alert now. To change the 
figure, a magnet, charged with specific boy-like possibilities, 
has attracted them. The possibilities of kites are great; variety 
in kites is great; the pleasure of making and flying them is great; 
and the inventive development of the boy is great. Owing to 
these facts, kite-making is very valuable as a home occupation. 
It has the required attractive features. Any constructive work, 
to be useful as a home occupation, must not only arouse interest, 
but must maintain it thru much experimentation without the 
direct help of an instructor. Experiments may result in failure, 
but even that may be good for the boy, provided the failure is 
not so frequent as to be discouraging. 

The Los Angeles boys have been planning, making, and 
flying kites during the past three springs. It is a seasonal occu- 
pation. Each spring the kites are exhibited at a kite tournament. 
These successful presentations of home work spur the lads on 
to greater effort, each in his own particular line. This last 
year the interest lasted beyond the tournament, and many worked 
out plans for the coming spring tackle. Only the simpler kites 
were attempted the first year. Judging by the pictures sent 
in of tournaments in various parts of the country, this will be 
quite true in any beginning. Kites with tails, tailless kites, a 
few box kites and two or three man kites, with parachutes, 
banners, etc., are about all that may be expected. The second 
year there will appear better construction, more complex com- 
binations, and a greater variety of forms. The third year will 
develop more harmonious color and decorated effects, greater 
pulling capacity, more skilful manipulation, and still more 
complex construction. 
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Is it possible to develop kite-making still further? Yes; the 
work is only begun; many possibilities are untouched, others 
merely introduced. Five of these possibilities deserve special 
mention : 

a. Aeroplane models to be flown on kite lines. 

b. Moving parts of figure kites, as head, ears, eyes, mouth, 
hands, etc. 

c. Windmill kites, wherein most of the kite revolves. 

d. Box kites modified so as to give hollow forms of birds, etc. 

e. Mechanical devices. 

For information regarding the construction of simple kites, 
the reader is referred to an article on “‘Construction and Flying 
of Kites,” by the writer, in the Manual Training Magazine, 
February, 1909. This article will deal more fully with artistic 
and decorative effects than with construction; and much more 
space will be given to modifications of box kites. 

A brief survey of the development of kite craft, shows rapid 
progress the last few years. The English bow kite, about the 
only kite known in this country a few years ago, has been sup- 
planted by such a variety of forms, that we have learned that 
almost any shape desired can be sustained in the air. When 
it was discovered that a kite with a projected keel would fly 
without a tail, a great host of kite-lovers promptly manufactured 
one. The tailless kite became very popular, and has remained so 
to the present time. Someone proposed making a paper box light 
enough to be carried on high by the breeze; some said that was 
impossible, but the box kite is now a success. When some pro- 


posed carrying passengers above the clouds in box kites, the doubt- 


ers said that could never be, and yet, even that has come to pass. 

How proudly the boy watches his first kite mount upward! 
Well he may be proud; it is his first harnessing of nature. ‘Just 
feel her pull! Don’t she fly like a bird? Now see her dive when 
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I let out this string.”” At times the boy imagines the kite is 
nearly pulling him off the ground, and this effect is somewhat 
heightened when he is relating the experience to a friend; but 
he is seldom in any danger; any kite he can construct will not 
be likely to outdo the force of gravity. 

The full-sized aeroplane is too unwieldy for boy construc- 
tion, but small models are interesting and feasible projects. 
No propellers are used except the windmill, which has little, if 
any, propelling power. Many ideas of modern aeroplanes can 
be gathered from current literature. A model five or six feet 
across will give satisfactory results. 

For the sake of clearness a word of explanation of kite terms 
will be in order. They are illustrated in Figure A as follows: b. 

Length of cell. d. Breadth of 
cell. e. Depth of cell. c. Dis- 
| : tance between cells. a. Length 


t ‘ of kite. 
im < 1 It will be seen that “length 


) | of cell” is synonymous with 
\ | | {|__| “width of kite,” and that 
‘kate __ “breadth of cell’? means 

“thickness of kite.’’ 

Experiments show that great efficiency is attained by giving 
a greater distance between the forward and back cells than 
the breadth of the cell. In some instances the back cell is made 
broader than the forward cell on account of the exposure, but 
usually the fore and aft cells are the same size. The space 
between the fore and aft cells is called the “‘vent.” Nearly all 
box kites require a vent. 

Plates 1, 2, and 3, show an array of box kite constructions 
of rectangular, square, and triangular cross-sections, and their 
combinations. 
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Kites of odd shapes in mechanical, bird, and fish forms. 
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Figure 1 represents a two-celled rectangular, cross-section 
kite. No. 2 a two-celled square, cross-section. No. 3 is a 
combining of two of No. 2. No. 4 is three of No. 2, while No. 5 
is two of No. 1, and is a very good arrangement for large kites. 
No. 6. The efficiency of this kite is much reduced by the lack 
of depth of the cell. No. 7 is very unstable; not a good con- 
struction. No. 8 is No. 2 placed on the diagonal and is a steady 
flyer. Kites with oblique planes that slant outward and upward 
are much more stable than those with horizontal surfaces. Some- 
times a narrow, oblique surface will suffice to give poise to broad, 
horizontal constructions, as in No. 26. The oblique surface 
becomes unstable as it approaches in angle either the horizontal, 
or the vertical. The down and outward surfaces are very unstable, 
see No. 12. No. 11 is a modification of the rectangular cross- 
section, but has greater lifting power and more stability. Some- 
times the oblique planes are used on the inside, as shown in Nos. 
I5, 17, 19, 29, and 31, but should never be used as represented 
in the diagram, No. 16. Figures 18, 19, and 20 represent com- 
pounding in a vertical direction. No. 21 is a compounding of 
the triangular box kite, No. 9. The tetrahedral combinations 
should appear next, but they have been so well presented from 
time to time by Dr. Bell, in the various magazines, that they are 
here omitted. The reader will profit by reading the inventor’s 
own descriptions. 

Various modifications of box kites, approaching models 
of aeroplanes, are presented in Nos. 22 to 35. No. 25 is not as 
steady as No. 26. No. 27 has the advantage of oblique wings 
and a body like the keel of a boat. No. 28 is a further variation 
by the increase of the number of cells lengthwise. No. 29 is 
a square box kite with a similar one constructed on the inside. 
No. 31 is probably the most stable of all, as all the oblique surfaces 
assist in giving poise. No. 32 is modelled after a large aeroplane. 
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The kite construction is in general more serviceable and should 

receive almost the entire consideration, certainly of beginners. 
No. 34 is an arrow kite, a pleasing kite, and one that offers 

considerable opportunity for decoration. Not all kites need 
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decoration. Sometimes a pleasing, solid color makes a beautiful 
appearance. Figure 35 is an approach to hollow forms such 
as birds, etc. The imagination does not have to be carried far 
to see a good butterfly or bird form in this construction. Nos. 
36 and 37 show a bird kite with raised wings, while 38 and 39 
show one in a soaring position, Often, string is sufficient to 
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Examples of kites of unusval shape with effective decoration. 
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carry part of the form of these hollow figures. Observe the 
method of bending the ends of the wings of No. 39. Nos. 40, 41, 
42, and 43 are drawings of a fish kite that glides beautifully in 
the air. A small vent at a, and one at each side at b, b, are nec- 
essary to let the air thru. The mouth is left open. A gold fish 
with the scales outlined with black, etc., makes a good, showy 
kite. 

On Plate 4, Nos. 44, 45, 46, 47 are working drawings for 
a good sized, rectangular box kite. Bamboo is excellent for 
the framework. The framework should be well strung or wired 
in all directions. If the framework for a six foot kite is made 
of spruce, the two spines should be about 5-8” x 5-8”, the four 
corner pieces about 3-8” x 3-8”, and the braces 1-4” x 1-4”. 

In Plate 5, Figures 50 to 60 present various designs for 
the decoration of the surfaces of plain kites, while 61 to 66, 
Plate 6, apply to a like treatment for box kites. 

Art applied to kite-making brings out a number of new 
problems. The sky is the background, the distance at which 
the object is to be seen is much greater than usual. Will the 
usual colors carry well at such a great distance? Will con- 
trasts nearby have the same effect high in the air? There are 
many other problems. We must not attempt too much at first; 
let us keep in mind the wisdom of simple designs, analogous 
hues, and contrasting space areas. Dennison’s tissue papers 
can be obtained in color scales likely to give harmonious com- 
binations. “The Manual Arts’? drawing books, by D. C. 
Heath & Co., contain many helpful suggestions for surface 
decoration. 

Kites with windmills will require a little experimentation, 
as the angle to the breeze will not be the same on all kites. No. 
67, Plate 7, shows a beginning by adding a wheel on each side 
atthe rear. Others might be added at a, b,c, d,e,f. We should 
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consider the little side pull of a windmill: it is well to neu- 
tralize this by using the windmills in pairs. This may be done 
by slanting the fans in opposite directions, so that one mill will 








Kites of the box type with effective decoration. The effect of distance, 
intensity of light, etc., must be taken into consideration when 
planning the color schemes for a kite. 


turn to the right, while the other turns to the left. The wheels 
on No. 67 are turned broadside to the breeze, but a wheel like 
e is turned with the edge to the breeze. Even so, it would not 
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turn at all if the shield, g, were removed, for there would be as 
much pressure below as above the center. Wheels for steam 
boats will be of the e type. Little straight, slanting fans on 
the inside of the automobile wheels will be sufficient to cause 
them to turn. See a, Fig. 72. The oblique fans on broadside 
windmills may be curved like a, Fig. 68, or may be a straight 
slant like b, or may be made of light spokes of wood with paper 
attached like a sail, the opposite edge being secured to the next 
spoke by a loose string, as shown at d. c shows a fan turned 
back on itself so that it will turn by edge pressure. Letters h 
to m show the parts of the device for wagging a head above a 
kite. 1 represents the windmill of No. 68; m, a small pulley on 
the axle of 1; n is a string belt running from m to k, a larger 
pulley secured higher up on the framework of the kite; j is a 
nail in the large pulley; i is a nail as an axle to the lever h; and 
the lever, h, has the head attached above. No. 69 has the wind- 
mills on the inside. No. 70 is a steamboat, and a light can be 
suspended properly on the inside with a smudge, which will 
give quite a realistic effect. If the boat stands too obliquely 
in the air, the difficulty may be overcome by shifting the bridle 
farther to the front, or if this is not satisfactory, an oblique plane 
slanting downward will help to raise the rear, but an opening must 
be left to allow a passage of air to the wheel. No. 71 shows the 
general block construction of the steamboat. It is made up of 
a flat, rectangular box kite and a triangular box kite. By using 
a vertical plane a, a, a, shown in 71, the hull will have a some- 
what solid appearance from the side, and at the same time give 
chance for vents to the kite. The sides above the lower deck 
could be solid, but the top must have vents. A kite of this kind 
is only for the more ambitious, but it can be made a great success. 

The automobile is a triangular box kite and with the back 
oblique surface at the top, should stand up quite respectably. 
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The body might be red, the top black or tan, the tire case black, 
the levers and lamps gilt, etc., etc. The engine space should be 


Plate 3. 
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i Suggestions for accessory devices to be attached to kites. 


’ left open at both ends with string across the opening to represent 
screen. Such an engine space would have kite lifting power 
too; it is not just dead weight. Remember the sides of the auto 
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must be drawn in somewhat out of proportion at the bottom, 
but most of these set pieces must be observed from the side to 
be effective. Such a kite is not an impossible undertaking. 
The first one is not liable to go the first time, but when it does, 
with wheels turning and the curtain floating out behind, it will 
give a thrill of pleasure. 

There are a number of supplementary devices, not kites in 
themselves, yet very good for exhibitions. The swing, Plate 8, 
is a wooden frame in which any figure may be perched or caused 
to perform. The figure may be cut of cardboard and supported 
by thin strips of wood, or it may be made up as a hollow form 
like the bird kite. For trapeze performances, extra strings 
running to the ground, are necessary. See Fig. D, a and b. 
A double string with two or three winds on a revolving bar would 
be sufficient to cause the figure to take two or three flips. It 
could be made to turn in the opposite direction by pulling the 
other string. A rubber band or spring might do away with one 
of the strings. Any suspended device should be attached with 
two strings above and two below the object to prevent twisting. 
See Fig. B, a, b, c, d. Where set pieces like scenery are used, 
Fig. F, the parts representing the sky can be cut away. Many 
decorative pieces could be so displayed. 

Figure G represents a series of whirling fans of which a 
isa unit. The first should have the fans turned in one direction, 
the second in the opposite, the third the same as the first, and 
so on. These various sections should have as great variety 
as possible, each should have three colors. Windmills could 
also be placed one behind the other in a vertical position, with 
varying colors and varying speed; the effect would be similar 
to the spinning color tops. 

The signalling device, Fig. H, consists of a framework with 
a vertical piece of wood running down the center. The whole 
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space is covered with a light weight cardboard, or heavy paper. 
Two circular openings are cut in this cardboard in which revolve 
two circular discs a trifle smaller than the openings. The whole 
device should be large enough to allow the discs to be at least 
twelve inches. A thin wooden strip should be fastened across 
the discs, for stiffening. To operate, two strings are necessary. 
If red and white discs are used, the same code could be used 
for a red and white light at night, also for wigwagging, where 
the red would stand for right 

flag and white or light for 

left. In the code given, the 

white is called light. If a =< 


letter is made up of two Yr\F De , 
white and two red it will tel A } C) 
"7 \ . | R. 
is 
NS x 





er 


appear as L.L.R. R., and m4 y 
in wigwagging would be in- EWN ZA 
terpreted as left, left, right, 
right. The device will be 
more effective if the back 
of the discs are colored but 
the front left a neutral tone like the rest of the covering. 
Pulling the string causes the disc to turn over, thus exposing the 
color. Code: 








A LL J] LLRR S LRL 2 LLLL 
B LRRL K LRLR = oo 3 RRRL 
C RLR L LLR U RRL 4 LLLR 
D LLL M RLLR V RLLL 5 RRLL 
E RL N RR W RRLR 6 LLRR 
F LLLR O LR X LRLL 7 RLLL 
G RRLL P RLRL Y RRR 8 LRRR 
H RLL Q RLRR Z LLLL 9 RLLR 
I R R LRR 1 RRRR o LR 
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Another form of amusement in connection with kite-flying 
is found in trolleying. Trains, electric cars, automobiles, etc., 
can be operated up and down the kite-line by means of a pulley 
attached far up on the string, and an extra cord to pull by. They 
should return by gravity. Such objects will run suspended 
under the kite line. The pulleys used on the upper side of the 
objects should have deep grooves, and guides. A light tin 
engine may have a smudge inside to produce smoke. 
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Figure J is a camera rest. The tripping cord that snaps 
the shutter should be so attached as to cause the least amount 
of swaying of the camera. a represents the frame; b has the 
camera in place. 

A banner or flag often gets tangled with the kite line. Figure 
K shows a good suspension. A pleasing feature is the unfolding 
of a banner or flag after it is well up in the air. The flag is 
wrapped with paper and str.ug, an extra string to the ground 
unties a knot, thereby releasing the contents. In like manner, 
a whole kite can be covered until well up, and sometimes to 
great advantage. In like manner again, parachutes can have 
definite release. Sometimes the large parachute is desirable, 
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but a shower of small ones of variegated colors, is a very beauti- 
ful display. Try twenty to fifty sometime and see if you don’t 
think so too. 

The yacht messenger, as its name indicates, is in the shape 
of a small yacht. It was first presented by Mr. Nugent. It 
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travels up the kite line by pressure of the wind on the sail. When 
the sail is tripped and drops down on the hull, the yacht returns 
by gravity. The model used by our boys for the last two tour- 
naments is somewhat of a modification of the original. See 
Fig. L. There is a light beam, a, that supports the mast, b, etc., 
d andc are yardarms. The sail is cut away to show other parts. 
e is a small stick that is attached, and pushes off the tripping 
device ; it lies loosely in the screw eyes, r, and s; f and g are pulleys 
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De Witt Childress 
Vermont Ave School 


Plate 9. From a Los Angeles tournament. 
duced in a single school. 


1. Examples of the variety of kites pro- 
2. A dragon kite which flew well, the body swaying in the breeze 
3. The smallest box kite made, about the length of a pencil. It flew well on a thread. 4. 
The windmill applied to the wagging of the head of a kite, and a finished yacht kite of suc- 
cessful design. 5. A tetrahedral kite. 6. Example of a decorated kite of effective design. 
7. A successful triangular box kite of unusual dimensions. 8. A kite made by Florence 
Lyle and Nellie Motz which received second prize in a Los Angeles tournament. 
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Plate 10. 9. The realization of a great ambition, a good wireless receiver from a high 
flying kite. 10. A successful kite reel from parts of an old bicycle. 11. A bird’s-eye view 
from a kite. 12. Another bird’s-eye view from a kite, an unusual example of convergence. 
The white speck at the left of the Y. M.C. A. shaft is the boy operating the camera on his 
kite. 


and small tin brackets; the kite line passes under these pulleys, 
but they are not sufficient by themselves to prevent the line 
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from jumping off, so screw eyes, n and o, are put before and after 
to assist in keeping the line in place. h,i, j and k are guy strings 
to keep the sail square to the breeze. 1 is a string that holds 
up the sail on the up trip, while u is a loop for 1 to pass thru. 
m is a hook that is pushed off the nail by e. Figure M shows 
a part of these on a larger scale; t is the nail. wis the obstruc- 
tion on the kite line, and z is the complete yacht. A weight, p, 
is necessary to keep the yacht upright. The hull is cut out of 
cardboard. 

The drawings presented are not intended as working draw- 
ings; they are little more than pictures of possibilities. It is 
better so, else there would be little for the boys to work out. 
The possible variety is almost unlimited. I have been much 
interested in the experiments of Dr. Bell, and found an article 
in the National Geographical Magazine, No. 14: p. 219, interest- 
ing and instructive. 

The photographs, Plates 9 and 10, may be of service in 
explaining some features not brought out sufficiently in the 
drawings and text. It is hoped that this constructive work may 
receive much encouragement from educators. I believe it has 
a specific mission. The work has developed rapidly here, and 
I may say unexpectedly but very satisfactorily. Lend a hand. 


CHARLES MILAN MILLER 


Assistant Supervisor of Manual Training 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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N Emerson’s essay on The Comic he says: “Separate any 

object, as a particular bodily man, a horse, a turnip, a flour- 
barrel, an umbrella, from the connection of things, and con- 
template it alone, standing there in absolute nature, it becomes 
at once comic; no useful, no respectable qualities can rescue it 
from the ludicrous.” When drawings of such detached objects 
are made by children some of them are amusing, one must 
admit; but oftener they are pathetic. One sees behind them 
the grimy little hand holding hard the wet pencil, the tense little 
face with its dubious eyes; and behind these one feels the presence 
of an anxious young spirit groping thru the tangle of objects 
and the fog of words towards an idea. Ought we not to be sure 
to give the idea first as a guiding light? Then the drawing will 
be an expression of it. Then the little artist can learn to exclaim 
with Walt Whitman, “You objects that call from diffusion my 
meanings and give them shape!”’ 


PRIMARY 


In the primary grades we are ready to help the children to 
image more clearly and to express more intelligibly that which 
comes to them from nature and from language. In the first 
grade we make use of the season, the weather, and whatever 
suggests the return of spring. In the second and third grades 
we make use of Mother Goose and the familiar fables, fairy 
tales, myths, and legends. In each case a clear, sharp, truthful 
picture is the aim, a picture not of a detached object, but of 
objects in significant relation. 


FIRST YEAR. (U) Record the signs of the coming of spring. 


The signs of the coming of spring are to be seen in the March winds, 
in the budding pussy willows and alder catkins, in the peeping forth of the 
first green things, in kite flying, marble playing, and rope skipping, on the 
part of the children, and in the return of the birds from the south. 
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Plate I. Examples of first year paper cutting. Signs of the coming of spring. 








Use any medium which the subject, and the natural limitations of the 
first grade, make advisable. The March Wind as a subject suggests the use 
of the pencil if trees are to show the effects of it, but of the scissors, perhaps, 
if clothes upon a line are to be utilized. The peeping forth of the first green 
things, and the return of the bluebirds seem to demand color. Lead the 
children to make thoughtful selection of the subject matter of the illustration, 
and then to express it as perfectly as possible. 

The sort of work which first grade children can produce is illustrated 
in Plate I. These paper cuttings were clipped from a large sheet illustrating 
life in Holland, by Owen Ramsburg, six years old, Grade I, Somersworth, N. H. 


SECOND YEAR. Illustrate Mother Goose rhymes, or other 
child literature, involving the use of familiar objects. 


Here, as in the previous grade, the drawing should be supplementary to 
the language work, or rather, the two should not be separated. The language 
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Plate II. Examples of second year illustrative work. Fables and Mother Goose rhymes. 
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4 assignment may follow the selection of a subject which lends itself happily to 
illustration. Let the children describe the pictures called up by the words; 
lead them to select the picture to be drawn or cut; help them to image clearly 
every important detail. 

> Plate II shows typical second grade work in illustration of Mother Goose 
rhymes and the fables. The first is a pencil drawing by Dorothy Langworthy, 
aged seven, Grade II, Westerly, R. I. The second is a paper cutting by George 
Loum, a second grade pupil in the Monroe School, Stockton, Cal. The third 
is by Joseph Gladis, Grade II, Broad Street School, Bristol, Conn. 


THIRD YEAR. Illustrate fairy tales, myths, legends, and 
historical stories. 




























cat 


Plate III. Examples of work appropriate to the third year. The illustration of the 
story of Cinderella. 








Drawing and language, geography, and history should work together 
| for good in this grade. Clear imaging of objects, arrangement of elements 
to tell the story, thoughtful drawing and spacing, these are the aims. The 
illustrations in Plate III are by a second grade pupil, C. L., Johnstown, Pa. 
To save space I have reduced the size of some of the illustrations, thereby 
losing certain details of the walls, outside and inside Cinderella’s home. If 
third grade teachers are able to secure from their pupils as intelligible illus- 
tration as this, they ought to be satisfied 


— 
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GRAMMAR 


In the grammar grades the element of color should be 
considered in making and in rendering significant groups of 
objects. The colors and the terms which describe them should 
therefore be reviewed, and examples of harmonious coloring 
should be studied. Whatever the nomenclature in use, har- 
monious combinations of color may be described as follows: 

(4) One color with neutrals (white, black, grays). 

(5) Two contrasting colors (complementary) with neutrals; 
one of the two colors more prominent than the other, because 
of its area or its intensity. 

(6) Several tones of one color, with or without neutrals; 
tones from one color scale. 

(7) A group of related hues, tones selected from neighboring 
scales of color; one hue dominant. 

(8) Any combination of colors and neutrals which satisfies 
a trained color sense. 

These have been numbered to correspond with the grade 
in which each may be studied with some hope of success. Natural 
objects, bits of dress goods, examples of modern commercial 
printing, objects in museums,—pottery, textiles, architectural 
decorations, pictures, etc.,—illustrations in magazines and books, 
in drawing books and manuals, and, best of all, drawings made 
by the supervisor in the presence of the pupils, will furnish 
material for training the taste in color. 


FOURTH YEAR. (U) Make silhouettes of suggestive 
groups of objects, in black on a ground of appropriate color. 


Plan to use the drawing as the frontispiece of the booklet. The silhouettes 
on page 623, from the Applied Arts Drawing*Books, Third Year, show the 
happy combination of animate and inanimate objects such as the work of 
this grade should exhibit. Pets, poultry, etc., might supply the animate ele- 
ment in many a pleasing group, if the figures of children seem too difficult. 
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A page of silhouettes from the Applied Arts Drawing Books by Miss Seegmiller, 
published by Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover. 
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If the pupils are depicting a real experience, however, nothing is too difficult 
for them to attempt. 

Silhouettes on a middle value ground of half or quarter intensity are 
pleasing; green or yellow or blue if the subject is in the open, red or orange 
if indoors. 


FIFTH YEAR. Make pictures of suggestive groups of spheri- 
cal, hemispherical, and other objects involving foreshortening. 


Children’s playthings, fruit and vegetables, dishes and the food served 
in them, offer pleasing subjects. The illustrations on page 625, taken from 
the Applied Arts Drawing Books, are fairly representative of such groups as 
might be attempted. Always begin with the idea,—suggested by an experi- 
ence, an incident, a nursery rhyme; select appropriate objects; group them to 
express the thought as vividly as possible ; then draw with the utmost precision; 
and color harmoniously. In this grade let the color scheme consist of care- 
fully balanced white, black, and gray tones, with a delicate diffused tint of 
one color and a sharp touch or two of the complementary color. In the upper 
group, Plate V, for example, a tint of soft green might be passed over everything 
except the large bowl and the nearest apple. Then the apple and the ornament 
upon the bowl might be colored with the complementary red. 

Use the drawing as frontispiece for the booklet. 


SIXTH YEAR. Make pictures of significant groups of 
hemispherical, cylindrical, and other objects involving fore- 
shortening. 

The best illustrations available to show such work as might best be at- 
tempted in this grade, are to be found in drawing books. Plate VI contains 
three illustrations from the Text Books of Art Education, published by the 
Prang Educational Company. In one of these the light and shade is carefully 
studied, and it is therefore carried beyond the range of grammar grade pupils; 
but the grouping of the objects is right for this grade. Plate VII is made up 
of four studies found in the Manual Arts Books published by D. C. Heath & Co. 
These are admirable groups, simply rendered in well-related values. The 
charging of these values with tones of onc color would make them examples 
of monochromatic harmony. Such harmonies are most pleasing, as a rule, 
when the color of the highest intensity is confined to the smallest appropriate 
area. See the frontispiece, a drawing by Mr. James Hall. The completed 
drawing should form the frontispiece of the booklet on Foreshortening. 
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: Plate V. Groups from the Applied Arts Drawing Books, not too difficult for 
fifth grade children to attempt. 
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Plate Vi. Groups from the Text Books of Art Education, published by | 
the Prang Educational Company, made up of objects which 
sixth grade children should be able to draw. 
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Plate VII. Four groups from the Manual Arts Books, published by’ D. C. Heath & Co. 
Studies in values appropriate to seventh and eighth grade work. 
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SEVENTH YEAR. (U) Make pictures of significant groups 
of objects involving foreshortening and convergence. 


The fourth illustration, Plate VII, shows a group appropriate to the grade. 
Another appropriate group is given on this page. This group was arranged 
to illustrate one of the riddles given 
last month: 


“Formed long ago, yet made to-day» 
Employed while others sleep, 

What few would like to give away, 
Nor any wish to keep.” 


A toy bed, a toy doll, were used 
as objects, and the ball thrown in 
for the fun of it, and to emphasize 
the toy idea, and to make a more 
amusing and more suggestive group. 
The color scheme should be a group 
of related hues. In this particular 
case the ball might be yellow, to 
suggest the moon, the floor, orange- 
yellow, thebed, orange. These 
would be brought into still closer 
harmony thru an adjustment of 
their values and intensities, and 
thru their distribution. The color 
used for the floor might be used 
also in the face of the doll. The 
yellow of the moon might be echoed 
in the spots of the bed-spread. The 
color of the bed might be repeated in the string of the ball, etc. The final 
drawing should form the frontispiece of the booklet on Convergence. 





A group composed of toys illustrating an 
old riddle. 


EIGHTH YEAR. Make pictures of significant groups of 
objects involving foreshortening or convergence under conditions 
other than the conventional. 


For example, in Plate VIII, colored insert opposite page 584, is Old King 
Cole’s pipe and bowl, together with his pouch of tobacco, which, inasmuch as 
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he did not call for it, he must have had in his pocket. (Probably he could not 
trust his courtiers with that!) The pipe with the royal crown worked in as a 
decoration upon the bowl of it, lying on its side, presents foreshortened circles 
“under conditions other than conventional,” conditions which demand a 
knowledge of the relation of axes in cones not vertical in position. The 
coloring, in the original, exhibited ‘“‘a combination of colors and neutrals 
which satisfied the trained color sense’’ of several persons to whom I showed 
it before sending it to the engravers. As it appears, the color effect is the 
result of printing in one color and black with two combination plates. 

The finished study should be the handsome frontispiece to the booklet 
on Aids and Tests in Pictorial Drawing. H. T. B. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
FREEHAND DIVISION 
In the outline for February we considered the use of plain 
bands and abstract spots as decorative material, with particular 
emphasis on the straight line. It would be well to lead from 
this to the use of the curved line in simple surface adornment. 


I have found that pupils of high school age most easily appreciate the 
kind of curves that are usable if they are classified as C curves and S curves. 





-C AND S&S CURVES: 


(WEES) 


SIMPLE OR C'CURVES - ThE CIRCULAR ARC THE LEAST PLEASING 


MISS ICA 


COMPOUND ORS TURNES- EQUAL REVERSED ARCS LEAST PLEASING 











Figure 1. 
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C curves are those that curve in one direction only, while the S curve has the 
compound direction. 


By eliminating all curves but these the work at once becomes, at least, 


hopeful. In either of these curves the fact must be appreciated that equal 





‘ORIGINAL SHiecps ano Frames rormep o— C&S Curves & Straicat LINES- 
++ BASED UPON - - » HISTORIC TYPES: : 























Figure 2. 


and uniform curvature is usually less pleasing than the modulation or accenting 
of one part or another, as illustrated in Figure 1. 

The ability to draw a curve of either sort which shall flow smoothly with- 
out a broken-back effect is not common. The sight of cramped fingers and 
rigid muscles painfully guiding over a trembling course a lead pencil which 
the youth is either too lazy or stupid to sharpen is not inspiring and perhaps 
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Figure 4. 
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should not be referred to outside the immediate school family. These are 
elemental factors in the little problem before us, however. Sharpen the pencils 
and learn to draw pure curves. 

The American idea has pushed aside the exercise which does not imme- 
diately produce a finished product as well as furnishing practice. The pupil 
must have a picture, design or article to show at the end of his lesson rather 
than an increased ability to do something a little more intelligently than he 
did before, whatever the immediate visible results may be. 

The C and S curves may also be termed simple and compound curves. 
Anything which exceeds the latter, for the purpose of these exercises, will be 
termed a complex curve and banished forthwith. The well-informed teacher 
is too familiar with these curves to need more than a reference to them and 
their possibilities, and a file of The School Arts Book will show many applica- 
tions of them in specific lessons. 

Figure 2 gives a series of applications of these curves to simple frame 
forms of the nature of shields or escutcheons, a common device in all times 
and frequently of great beauty. Try making some. Avoid joining a C andan 
S curve together without an angle or straight line to break their union, or you 
will produce a complex, tiresome and aimless curve. 

The rhythmic flow of several related curves from one general source is 
constantly found in nature and art. We fisidsuch rhythm in running water, swirls 
of cloud and dust, or the mingling of different colored liquids. A drop of water- 
proof India ink on the surface of a glass of water will, at the touch of a pencil, 
produce beautiful rhythmic forms, seen the clearer if the glass stands on a 
white surface. The markings of leaves, flowers, shells and insects, the grain 
of woods or the streaks in marbles offer their countless examples to the seeing 
and thoughtful student. 


It will be found on experiment that the ability to compose three or more 
lines flowing from one source and branching ryhthmically is no mean accom- 
plishment. A series of exercises similar to those in Figure 3 will be helpful 
in appreciating and producing good line rhythm. One rhythm may unite 
with and continue as a set of parallels or as another rhythm. 


A vital principle, frequently neglected, is the massing of any form, rhyth- 
mic or not, within a pleasing limiting shape. The eye cannot grasp a sprawl- 
ing figure. Geometric figures with straight line boundaries are good as in- 
closing shapes, whether a rectangle, triangle, trapezoid or even a more com- 
plicated form. Other enclosures formed by straight and curved lines may be 
used. Figures formed only by curves comprise, of course, the circle and 
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Examples of original designs by high school pupils, involving curved elements. 
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ellipses of any proportion. Another basic curved shape, itself beautiful and 
capable of many variations, is the egg or ovoid. It may be long or short, narrow 
or wide, formed on a straight or curved axis. Its top or base may be indented 
or extended to a point and its contours modified by subordinate forms within 
reasonable limits. 


An exterior inclosing shape decided upon, its interior should be broken 
by a line rhythm. The growth should be distinctly from one source and tan- 
gential in its joinings, with the clear purpose of obtaining with each curve au 
enclosed area which is itself of pleasing form. The danger of running into 
curves other than the C and the S is great, and in many cases the pupil seems 
helpless. The arrangement may be symmetrical on the axis line or have no 
such restriction, Fig. 4. Any shape having been filled with a line rhythm, 
the completion of the design may be accomplished by modifying the various 
areas inclosed by the lines into leaves and flowers. The October Outline 
showed the possibilities of fitting such floral details to any space. The rhythmic 
lines may be taken as leading veins of the leaves or as boundaries between 
leaves and flowers. Frequently the rhythmic lines are adequate in themselves 
without further treatment. 

The inclosing boundary line of the limiting shape may be permanently 
retained as a part of the scheme, or erased, as seems best. Finally the treat- 
ment of the whole in color, if feasible, enhances the effect. 


The practical use to which these exercises may be put is almost limitless. 
Any object which may be enriched by a decorative form can have such a form 
developed along the lines of this lesson, and adapted to paper, wood, textiles 
or metal. 


HAROLD HAVEN BROWN 


Stuyvesant High School 
New York City 


MECHANICAL DIVISION 
Copyright reserved by the Taylor-Holden Company. 


The following problems in the development of the surfaces 
of pyramids and cones require the pupil to find the exact length 
of a line when the two views of the line show it to be at an angle 
to the plane of the drawing paper upon which it is represented. 
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At this time there should be a brief study of the principles involved 
in the projections of such a line.* 


























Plate XV. Make front and top views, and perspective sketch, and develop 
the surfaces of a pyramid having a base 2 1-2” square, and an altitude of 4 1-4”. 


*See Notes on Projection, pages 21-24, Notes for Mechanical Drawing, and work out 
first six problems, page 25. 
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MARCH OUTLINES 





Plate XVI. Make front and top views, and perspective sketch, and develop 
the surfaces of a pyramid with a hexagonal base which is 2 1-4” between 
parallel sides, and having an altitude of 4 3-4’. 

Plate XVII. Make front and top views, and perspective sketch, and develop 
the pattern for a candle shade which is to be 5” square at the bottom, 3” square 
at the top, and 3” high. If the side lines were to be continued at the top until 
they meet, what would be the height of the pyramid? Make design to be 
applied to each side of the candle shade, which may be constructed out of card- 
board or thin brass. 

Plate XVIII. Design Plate. Tabouret. Make working drawings and per- 
spective sketch. Traceand make a blueprint for usein the shop. The drawing 
on page 635 is a reproduction of an instruction plate used in the Cleveland 
Technical High School for this problem. The halftone reproductions repre 
sent solutions of the problem by as many different pupils. The drawing on 
page 637 is the working drawing made by a first-year pupil, showing con- 
struction, sketch, and mill bill for stock. 


FRANK E, MATHEWSON 


Technical High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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‘THE WORKSHOP 


WOOD WORKING 
A MONITOR 


HE plans given this month are for a monitor with a real 

revolving turret, and guns that will stand firing with real 
powder, and will hurl shot or small pebbles a considerable dis- 
tance without blowing the guns and turret to pieces, if you use 
common sense and a small charge of powder. 


Perhaps some ambitious boy may double the dimensions here given, 
make his turret out of sheet iron, cast his guns, build a hollow hull, and install 
clock works to run a propeller and turn the turret. I think it can be done 
but it is probably beyond the abilities of most boys. 

In our school we have constructed several monitors according to the 
given plans and all the work may be successfully done by the average boy of 
thirteen. 

THE HULL 


The easiest way to get the shape of the hull, Fig. 1, is to fold a piece of 
wrapping paper in four and cut a symmetrical pattern. Place this upon a 
soft pine board 7-8” thick and draw around it. Cut away the wood with a 
cross-cut saw, and finish with a plane or spoke shave, or cut out entirely with 
the turning saw. 

File off a round spike to 3 1-2”, see detail sheet. Bore a hole in the exact 
center of the hulJ, small enough to drive in the spike tightly. Counter sink 
for the head and drive the spike into place, Fig. 2. A long screw, or a belt 
may be used in place of a spike, but the smooth surface of the spike makes 
it easy to slip the turret on and off. Make the keel 16 1-2” long, 1” deep, 1-4” 
or 3-8” thick, and nail on with four 1 1-2” brads. The keel being nailed over 
the spike keeps it from dropping out. 

Make the rudder; two saw cuts and a little work with knife and sand- 
paper will do it, rounding the post carefully. Notice how the wood grain should 
run. Bore the rudder hole thru the hull somewhat larger than needed, 
for the wood will swell in the water. ¥ Bore the tiller hole and set rudder and 
tiller in position. 

THE TURRET 


Procure a tin can about the given dimensions with a good cover. If the 
can is too long cut off the bottom with metal snips or large shears. If you 
cut away the upper edge it will be difficult to fit the cover again. 
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SANFORD A MONITOR 





In the cover, cut out a large hole as shown in the detail sheet. First 
punch a hole inside the curve, insert the shear points and cut gradually out 
to the line. It is a little difficult but can be done. 





MONI TORL 
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The¥gun carriage should be 7-8” or 1” thick and cut to a circle that wil] 
just fit the tin. If the can has been cut off, tack this piece of wood inside 
the lower edge and it forms the bottom of the turret. If you have a can with 
the bottom on, of the right size, place the gun carriage inside and nail thru 
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A HOOD AND A TOBOGGAN 





STEIGER 





the bottom. Before nailing this in place, the guns are made and the port- 
holes cut. 

Locate the portholes (see plan). With an awl or the point of dividers, 
punch the holes A A, then insert the point of a round file and enlarge to the 
form, B. The position of these ports must, of course, tally with the grooves 
and height of the gun carriage. The piece of tin (see detail) is intended to 
fit over the guns, being formed around them and tacked down, Fig. 1. 


THE GUNS 


Select a piece of gas-pipe, about 3-8” in diameter, with thick sides and a 
small opening. Each gun is five inches long. The pipe may be easily cut 
with the edge of a three square or half-round file, or with a back saw. 

Plug one end with a large rivet, a bolt, or spike filed off and driven in 
hard. Bore the fuse hole with a twist drill, keeping plenty of oi] on the iron. 

The guns are fastened to the carriage by tacking the tin over them. Where 
the tin covers the fuse hole it must be perforated afterwards. 

The carriage is fastened to the turret and the whole turns upon the spike 
pivot. 

In case of any unevenness of turning, a washer, placed beneath the turret, 
will help. 

TO FIRE THE GUNS 


Take off the turret, place a fire-cracker fuse in the fuse hole first, then 
load thru the muzzle with a small charge of powder, then paper wads and 
shot or pebbles. Replace the turret, point the guns (and don’t get opposite 
either end), fire the fuses and shove off from shore. 

If the monitor is painted drab or black, and if the Stars and Stripes wave 
from the bow, the whole effect is very war-like and reali. 


FRANK G. SANFORD 


Oneonta, New York 


WEAVING 
A HOOD AND A TOBOGGAN 


PROCESSES. Individual measurements taken; construction of a loom 
based on measurements; use of steel needle; beginning of design. 

MATERIALS. A piece of strawboard to make the loom; cardboard; 
double Germantown yarn or roving, darning needle, No. 12. 
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Loom for; hood, of strawboard, 8°x21-4”. 2. Loom with hood partly made. Warp 
and weft of double Germantown yarn. 3 and4. Doll’s hoods of yarn. 5. Infant’s 
hood of roving. Colors, white with pink and blue border. 6. Loom for 
toboggan. 7. Doll’s toboggan. 8. Child’s toboggan. 











STEIGER A HOOD AND A TOBOGGAN 





ORAL LANGUAGE WORK. Talks on flax, carding, and spinning, 
construction of the spindle and whorl. In the Child’s World, p. 426. Champ- 
lin’s Cyclopedia, p. 307. Steiger’s Textile Studies for the Schoolroom, p. 28. 
Principal Commercial Plant Fibers, Dept. of Agriculture. How the World 
is Clothed, Carpenter. How We are Clothed, Chamberlain. 


DOLL’S HOOD 
DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 


Measure the head of the do.l around the face, for the length of the loom. 
Make the width a little more than one-fourth of the length. Cut the straw- 
board according to these measurements. Notch the loom on the long sides 
for the warping 1-4” apart. Pupils can make their own looms. When the 
board has been cut the required size, tell them to mark with a pencil 1-4” 
spaces along the long sides. Then with a pair of scissors let them cut out the 
pencil marks. This will make notches. It may be found easier for the younger 
children to measure 1-2” spaces and then to place marks half-way between. 
Warp the yarn in the usual way, fastening the end around the last notch 
The three weft threads nearest the face of the hood should be long enough to 
allow for strings and if of a contrasting color will furnish a border. Cut these 
three threads three times the length of the loom. After weaving them in 
place braid the loose ends remaining to form tie-strings. Do the rest of the 
weaving with a continuous thread forming a selvage on the short sides. 

After removing from the loom, join the two lower corners at the back of 
the woven piece and gather into shape to fit the head. In the circular space 
thus formed, place threads for weaving a circular crown. Be sure to have 
an uneven number of rays. If the hood is placed over a ball or some other 
round object, the weaving of the crown will be less difficult. Weave from the 
center of the crown outward until the space is filled. If the circular weaving 
is too difficult for the children, place the back edges together and join in a 
straight seam. 

A hood of roving large enough for a child to wear can be made in the 
same way. Use cord for warp. 


DOLL’S TOBOGGAN 
DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 


For the first exercise let all the pupils make caps of the same size. This 
exercise is worth repeating, letting each pupil take the measurement of the 
doll’s head to make a loom of the necessary size. The top of this loom will 
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SWEDISH COSTUME HYDE 





always be equal to one-half of the base. For the first exercise, use stout card- 
board 4 1-2” inches long, 4 1-2” wide at the lower end or head-size, and 2 1-4” 
wide at the top. 

Make nine notches at each end, placing the middle notch first. Let the 
pupils mark the spaces with a pencil and then cut out the mark. 

Use yarn for both warp and weft. Warp both sides of the loom the same 
as for the marble bag, being careful to leave open the end that fits the head. 
In placing the warp, leave an end at the top long enough to fasten off and make 
a cord for the tassel. Begin to warp at the bottom of the loom; secure the 
thread with a knot placed 10” from the end of the yarn. Carry it over the 
top and down on the underside. Cross to the second notch and continue until 
the last notch has been reached. Fasten off the end. In order to make an 
odd number of threads for weaving, one extra notch may be placed at the 
lower end and the 10” length of warp carried to the top on one side only. Begin 
to weave at the top with the yarn that is left. 

After removing from the loom, thread the needle with yarn and draw the 
top together. Fasten securely and use the yarn remaining for holding the 
tassel. Turn up at the bottom to formaroll. Plana loom for a large toboggan 
of roving. 

KATHARINE FRENCH STEIGER 


Director of Domestic Art 
Rochester, New York 


NEEDLEWORK 


SWEDISH COSTUME 


NECKEN 


Far beneath the crystal waters dreaming 
Necken sleeps in his azure hall; 

Floating vapours, through the twilight gleaming, 
Veil the groves in their dusky pall. 

Night sweeps slowly on, in sable garb array’d, 
All is hushed and still o’er sea and hill and glade, 
Not a breath trembles o’er the wave 

When Necken rises from his glittering cave. 


See his chariot drawn by Aégir’s* daughters 
O’er the waves, as they dance below; 
Sweetly sounds his harp across the waters, 
Yet it speaks but of endless woe. 


* The waves. 
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Not a tear has pierced the gloom and clouds above, 
Bringing tender greetings from the Queen of Love, 
Oh, how weary his heart must be 

While thus his song sweeps sadly o’er the sea. 


“Oh, where art thou, starry Queen of Heaven, 

Whom I once fondly called my bride; 

Far from thee in cruel exile driven, 

I must languish in the ocean’s tide. 

But the day will dawn when all things shall be new, 
When at length released, I’ll ride to glory too, 

Then triumphant the strain shall be 

That to my golden harp I’ll sing to thee.”’ 


Thus he mourns, when lo, from heaven gleaming 
Freya’s* smile lights the darksome night; 

O’er the strand her gold tear-drops streaming 
Shine like gems in unfading light. 

Then she fondly greets her true love mourning there, 
While the trembling waves reflect her image fair, 
And the Necken in blissful pain, 

Joyfully strikes his golden harp again. 


Note.—Necken or the Necks, a watersprite, dwelling in lakes and rivers, plays on the 
harp or viole, anxiously waiting for redemption and resurrection. The above melody, 
intended for a polonaise or dance, was composed by a young peasant, who had learnt it from 
the Neck. The text was written by the poet Afyelius, who with Geijer, compiled the first 
collection of Swedish folk-songs. The composer Thomas has introduced the melody with 
admirable effect in his opera, Hamlet. 


Accounts of rural life in Sweden are very interesting. The two great 
holidays of the year are Christmas and Midsummer Day, the 24th of June. 
Both of these days, in a way, represent the turning points of time, the height 
of the cold and warm seasons, and Midsummer Day is an especially joyful 
time, for it represents the feast of summer, when the sun is at its nearest point 
to those far northern countries. The celebration of this day is a relic of the 
Viking times, for after Christianity was adopted the observance of this day 
still continued, making it, however, more a feast of nature than a time of 
heathen worship. 

History tells us that the day was originally called St. Hans’ (St. John’s) 
day, in remembrance of John the Baptist, but it is also believed to have become, 
with other festivals, a part of the great festival celebrated by ancient Scan- 
dinavians at about this time of year in honor of the god of light, or god of 


*The Goddess of Love. 
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4 the sun. Great preparations were made for celebrating this festival, the homes 
decorated with boughs and flowers, the floors strewn with leaves, or with 


b 
r 




















evergreen, and young fir trees set up all around the houses. What a beautiful 
sight the homes must have been, and is it not a fine thing to perpetuate such 
a custom? 
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In Stockholm, on St. Hans’ Eve, a Leaf-Market is held, where are exposed 
for sale, not only leafy boughs and bouquets of flowers, but thousands of 
tiny May-Stanger, or May-poles decorated with colored paper or tinsel, as 
their May-day dances all take place on Midsummer Day. 

Coming at the season of the longest days of the year, Midsummer Day 
is made a long day and evening in the open, for the Swedish people are great 
lovers of nature, and rich and poor, alike, leave their homes to picnic in the 
country; even those who cannot leave home to get far out into the country, 
flock to the city parks. 

All take provisions to spend a day and a night under the trees, eating, 
romping, singing their national songs, of which the above is one, playing 
games and dancing on the green, for all these activities are a part of the day’s 
routine. All the city shops are closed and the city, as well as the people, is 
in gala dress. The country or peasant costume is, however, the accepted 
attire for the sports of Midsummer Day, and is adopted by all classes for wear 
on that day, doubtless on account of the freedom of movement permitted by 
the costume. 

An interesting fact which might be stated here is that the Swedish people 
have a national dress which was established in 1777, by Gustavus III, who 
promulgated some very rigid laws concerning dress, doubtless intending to 
prevent the extravagant fashions even then in vogue in other countries. 

What a gala time in every way, this Midsummer Day must have been! 
Let us think of the possibilities of such a day, of the Leaf-Market, and the 
trimming of our homes at such a season, when nature would quickly replenish 
the woods andtrees. Might this not be a useful suggestion for a “‘sane Fourth’’? 


DIRECTIONS FOR PATTERN 


The Swedish costume illustrated this month has a slightly different 
problem in that the skirt and bodice are fastened together, a thoroly hygienic 
manner of dressing, in allowing the weight to come from the shoulders. 

The skirt is straight and full, but is sloped up in front 1-2” to meet the 
high bodice. This allows the full skirt portion of the dress to be seen slightly 
above band of apron. The skirt in length should nearly reach the ankles. 
The bodice is laced up the front with cord, allowing the points to spread apart 
at the top. A white guimpe is worn under this bodice and for the front and 
back of the guimpe pattern, we will utilize the front and back of waist pattern 
in the November number of The School Arts Book. On the front pattern referred 
to, measure down 4” from A on line AB, and 1” from Point 3 on under arm 
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HYDE SWEDISH COSTUME 





seam. Connect these points, and cut on this line. %n the back pattern 
measure 1” from Point 5, on under arm seam, and 2” from A on line AB. 
Connect points and cut. 


” 


Fig. 1. Cap of sleeve. Paper, 5 1-2” x 2 1-2”. 
as in chart. 

Point 1 = 1-2” from A. Point2= 11-8” fromr. Point 3= 1 1-2” from 
A. Point 4= 1” from 3. Point 5 = 2 1-2” from A. Point 6 = 1-4” from 
5 Point 7= 1-2” from C. Point 8= 1-2” from 7. Point 9 = 1” from C. 
Point 10 = 1-2” from g. Point 11 3 1-2” from A. 

Points E and F = 1” each from C and A, respectively. Draw curve for 
top of sleeve from E to F, thru points 8-10-11-6-4-2. 

Fig. 2. Lower portion of sleeve. Paper 5 1-4” x7”. Place paper and 
letter as in chart. Divide paper in halves by line EF. Paper may be folded 
on this line, and only one-half drafted, cutting thru the two thicknesses of 
paper, in order that the pattern may be placed open on two thicknesses of 
material. 

Point 1 = 3-4” from B. Point 2 = 3-4” from D. 

Draw curve for lower edge of sleeve. 

Point 3 = 2” from A. Point 4 = 2” from C. Point 5 and Point 6 = 
1 4” from 3. 

Draw curve for inside seam of sleeve. 


Place paper and letter 


Fig. 3. Bodice. Paper 5 1-4” x 3 1-2”. Place and letter as in chart. 


Point 1 = 2” from A. Point 2 = 1-2” from 1. Point 3 = 1 1-8” from 
A. Point 4= 21-4 from 3. Points= from A. Point6= 2 3-4” from 
A. Point 7 = 2” from C. Point 8 =: 1” from 7. Point 9 = 2” from C. 


Point 10 = 2 3-4”from6. Point 11 = 1-4” from6. Point 12 = 1-2” from 6. 
Point 13 = 1 3-4” from 6. Point 14 = 3-4” from 13. Point 15 = 3-4” from 
13. Point 16 = 1-2” from B. 

Draw curve for arms eye from I1I-1I5-10-14-12. 

Fig. 4. Collar. Paper 4 1-2” x 2 1-2”. Place and letter as in chart. 

Point 1 = 1” from A. Point 2 = 1 1-2” from A. Point 3 = 1 1-2” 
from C. Point 4 = 1” from C. Point 5 = 1 1-8” from 4. Point6= 1” 
from B. Point 7 3-4” from 6. 

Draw curve for inside of neck 3-5-2. Draw curve for outside edge of 
collar D-7-1. 

Fig 5. Crown of cap. Paper 4” x 3”. Place and letter as in chart. 

Point 1= 1-2” from C. Point 2= 1-2” from1. Point 3= 1-4” from B. 
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Fig. 6. Band of cap. Paper 2 1-4” x 1 3-4”. Place and letter as in 
chart. 

Point 1 = 3-8” from C. Point 2 = 3-8” from B. 

Fig. 7. Side of cap. Paper 3 1-2” x 4”. Place and letter as in chart. 

Point 1 = 1-2” from A. Point 2= 7-8” fromC. Point 3 = 1 1-8” from 
C. Point 4= 3-8” from D. Points= 2” fromC. Point 6= 2 1-8” from D. 

Line 3-4 and 5-6 = edges of plaits. 

In cutting place parts of pattern with lines AB and CD, straight, length- 
wise of material. Unless otherwise specified the portions marked ‘‘fold,’’ 
are to be placed on a lengthwise fold, that is, a fold parallel with the selvage. 
Cut four sections for the band of cap, and two sections for the collar and 
crown of cap. Other portions are to be cut double only. 


To make.—Seam two sections of collar together, except on inside curve 
of neck, and turn and crease. Place center of collar, at center back of neck, 
and seam upper portion of collar to waist, from the wrong side, then hem 
under portion of collar into position over seam. 


Gather straight (upper) edge of sleeve into lower edge of cap before seaming 
inside seam of sleeve. Finish wrist with ruffle. Trim collar and sleeve with 
bands to match bodice. Hem bottom of guimpe, and run a draw string in. 


Neck and armseye of bodice are to be faced with bands of same, cut on 
a true bias. Skirt is to be gathered, and sewed to bodice with placket in 
front, under apron. 


Having cut four portions for band of cap, seam each pair around lower 
edge, and plait crown portion of cap, into upper edge of band, allowing the 
plaits to extend to top of crown, then seam top edges of crown portions. 
Sew lower edge of crown to upper edge of band, then insert plaited side por- 
tions at each side, having the plaits turn towards the back. Seam at each 
edge, then face inside portion of band, and quilt band vertically. 

The costume in the picture is made of a mercerized muslin, the skirt of a 
magenta color, and the bodice of yellow. The apron is of green, with bands 
of yellow, and the cap and guimpe are of white lawn. 


For a pattern in a ten or twelve year size, multiply these dimensions by 
three. 


BLANCHE E. HYDE 


Director of Household Economics 
Newton, Massachusetts 
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METALRY 
NIGHT LIGHT 


HE problem for this month is very different from those that have preceded, 
_ but I trust it will be one of interest to many boys because of !ts use- 
fulness and its simplicity. 

It is so simple in construction that a boy of nine years can make it and 
as for materials, two discarded tin cans, a Jittle soldering fluid and a piece of 
soft solder are all that are required 

In making the night light it is 
first necessary to cut a pattern from 
a piece of heavy wrapping paper. 
The pattern is to be cut a little 
longer than three times the diame- 
ter of the can, and as wide as the 
can is high. Fold this piece of 
paper in the middle and with a pair 
of scissors cut to the line as at Fig- 
ure 1. After cutting this pattern, 
Fig. 2, place it about the outside of 
can No. 1, with the seam of the can 
at the front. Holding it in place 
with the left hand, draw a pencil 
line about the top edge of the pat- 
tern. Next take the curved shears 
and cut to this line beginning at the 
top, Fig. 3. 1n using the shears the 
cutting edge should come in contact 
with the line at but one point, see 
Fig. 3, A. After cutting, it will be 
necessary to use a file and piece of 
emery cloth to smooth the edges. 
From can No. 2 we are to cut 
pieces for the handle and the candle 
socket. Cut it down the seam at the side, Fig. 4, and around the bottom 
so that the tin may be straightened out in a flat sheet, Fig. 5. As the 
diameter of the candle used for this light is 3-4 of an inch, the diameter of 
the socket must be 3-4 of an inch, so a strip is cut as long as three times the 
diameter, plus 1-2 inch which is allowed for lapping, and 1 inch wide, which 
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is to be the height of the socket. The ends of the strip are turned as shown 
at Figure 6, A and B, and brought together and clinched, Fig. 7. The strip 
for the handle is 9 inches long and 1 1-2 inches wide, 1-4 of an inch being 
allowed on either side to turn in, in order to give the handle a little more thick- 
ness and a finished edge. 

To turn the edges of the handle, take two pieces of wood about 7-8 of an 
inch square and 10 inches long and place the strip for the handle between these 
pieces, having the strip project above 1-4 of an inch as at Figure 8 and fasten 
them in the vise. Now take another piece of wood about the size of the other 
two and place it as shown Fig. 8, A, and turn the edge over at right angles. 
This is done on both edges, shaping it as at Figure 9. With the mallet, turn 
these edges over almost flat, Fig. 10. It may not bend evenly at all points, 
but by placing one of the 7-8 inch strips as at Figure 11, the edges are trued 
up with the mallet. The handle is next bent into shape as at Figure t2. A 
broom handle or a piece of gas or steam pipe will answer for a form to bend 
it on. It is easily bent with the fingers. 

The handle and candle socket are now to be soldered in place, and as the 
light is made of tin, soft solder is used. 

Enough soft solder and soldering fluid for this piece of work may be had 
at any tinsmith’s or plumber’s shop for two or three cents or it may be found 
at hardware stores. 

To solder the socket, first scrape the tin bright where the socket is to be 
placed and coat the surface with the soldering fluid. Then put the socket 
in place and put two or three pieces of solder next to the edge, on the inside 
of the socket. A soldering iron would be the proper thing to use for soldering 
this but as we already have the small blow pipe we can make that do very well. 
When everything is ready, place the light on two bricks or charcoal blocks 
as at Figure 13 and heat the center part of the bottom with the blow pipe until 
the solder flows around the joint. Soft solder fuses at a very low vemperature 
so care must be taken not to get it over heated. The handle is soldered in the 
same way. Clean the tin where the handle is to be joined; coat with the 
soldering fluid, and hold handle in place with binding wire. Place a smali 
piece of solder at top and bottom of handle and apply the flame on the inside. 
After the soldering is all done and after the light is cleaned with some kind of 
metal polish or powdered pumice and water, it is ready for use. 


AUGUSTUS F. ROSE 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 
FOR MARCH WORK 


Illustrative Drawing 





Primary Illustrative Drawing, Jessie T. Ames, Book, March 1905. Illus- 
' trative Drawing, Frederick Whitney, Council Year-Book, 1902, p. 92. 
Graphic Expression in Childhood, Julia C. Cremins, Council Year-Book, 
1903, p. 46. Primary Drawing, Walter Sargent, Council Year-Book, 
1904, P- 37- 


On Arranging Groups 


Relationships in Grouping, Frank A. Parsons, Book, February 1905. 
Examples of Groups, Book, Outlines for January and February each year. 
Pictorial Composition, Henry T. Bailey, Council Year-Book, 1902, p. 100. 
Pictorial Composition, H. R. Poore. Prang Text Books. Manual Arts 
Drawing Books. Applied Arts Drawing Books. 


On Drawing Groups 





Drawing of Groups, Fred H. Daniels, Book, February 1906. Tests and 
Aids in Appearance Drawing, Harold H. Brown, Book, January 1905. 
Drawing from Groups, A. K. Cross, “Freehand Drawing,” p. 9. See also 
Mr. Cross’ “Light and Shade.’”” Freehand Perspective and Sketching, 
: Dora Miriam Norton. 


Technique 


Pencil Sketching from Nature, Dr. James P. Haney Pen Drawing, 
Charles D. Maginnis, Bates & Guild Company. Still Life in Water-colors, 
Mary B. Jones, Book, February 1904. Water-color over Charcoal, Dora 
M. Norton, Book, January 1905. A Course in Water Color, Prang Edu- 
cational Company. 


Don’t get discouraged. It is often the last 
key of the bunch that opens the lock. 


Edward Fairbanks, 
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~Oie woodchuck appears. 


If he can see his own shadow he returns to his burrow for an- 


other nap. * If Candlemas day be cloudy and rain, 
Half yo Old winter is gone not to come again.” 


Candlemas Day," Guereino b.1S590. Bartholdi 
~~" cough onanaay © SOP 


ova (lsatian sculptor. 
Designed the colos- 


Sidney Lanier b.1842. wrote: oer. 
Down mildest shores of milk-white sand. sal Liberty in New 
> By cape and fair Floridian bay, j 
Twist billowy pines — a surf asleep on land — 
Cind the great Gulf ar play, 
Fast far-off palms that filmed to naught 
r in and out the cunning keys 
That laced the land. like fragile patterns wrought 
To edge old broideries, “ 
The sail sighed on all day for joy. 
< prow each parting wave did leave 
Cll smile and song, with sheen and ripple coy, 
Till the dusk diver Eve ‘ 
Brought up from out the brimming east , The oval moon , 


™ ‘ : 20 art. 
Charles Dickens b. 1812. a 


Clposile of kindness and good cheer. 


r Impassioned advocate of Beauty. 
John. Ruskin b. 1819. is hampion of Art. Artist in words. 
. “All great art is praise.” The Turner of the pen. 


- - (The Lord hath anointed me to preach 
(ish Wednesday. Lent begins. © Good tidings---to give unto them 


: ~ beauty for ashes. /saiak 
Were it not for me, beauty fe 4 


Said a chichadee , Not a single flower on earth would be,---- 
I tell Jack Frost when 'tis time to go 

Gnd carry away the ice and snow: henceforth I wear 
Gnd then'l hint te the jolly old sun, No stripe but thine, 
‘G little spring work, sir, should be done / (ishes and jet 


Gnd he smiles around CLL hues outshine. 


On the frozen ground, Sidney Day 


Abraham Lincoln b. 18009. ‘Bete’ 1809. 


Tam not bound to win, butlam Liberator of minds, who 
bound to be true. Lam not bound said, I have called this 
to succeed, but 1 am bound to principle , by which each 
live up to what light L have, said slight variation if useful 
this Liberator of nien. is preserved, Natural 

ed - . Selection. 

ot Malentine. circ. = Oo. Great is thy name in the mbric 
thou venerable arch-flame of hymen " Zam 
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Deep in her bosom thrills a sweet unrest 
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Nodding and twinkling in the breath of heaven 
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Is 5 a with its trembling water-drops 


Daubigny b. an. eae ania ¢ Sts 


Trench painter and etcher, fond of rivers and noble trees 


Come see the north winds masonry. 
Our of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile , the flerce artificer : 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or trve.or door. ----- 
Nought cares he for number or proportion . 

Ralph | 


Galileo Galilei b. 1564 - And yet it does move” Patient 


and brilliant scientist. He loved art and cultivated music 
and poetry. 


. ather of modern astronomy 
Copernicus b. 14753. — lodge lets his curtain down 
Cind pins it with a star. 
Doon as the evenurg shades prevail Lydia Ma 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale 
And nightly to the listening carth 
Repeats the story of her birth . Ai« 


Meissonier b. 181 . “Prince of genre painters.” 


French portrailist ; painter of historical subjects; mimatuce style 


Grorge Washington b. 1752. Lowell b. 18:9" 


Father of “Brother Jonathan ” the” Uncle Sam “of the cartoonis’ 


Mes. b. 18 1. Dutch. Cover of the sea and sunlight 
“Un oubtedly one of the best modern painters o| F marines” 


Winslow Homer’ b. 1856. One of the three “queatest 
tr 


of masters” of marine painfing’ which Qmerica has produced. 
In winter, when the dismal rain came down in slanting lines, 
Gnd Wind, that grand old harper, smote his thunder-harp 
When icicles hang by the wall. siinur % PUMS 


Victor Fugo b. 1802. Vedder b. 1856. 


“Lovet of all free winged things” Cmerican painter, symbolist, 
4 nN > vie and dastaslon Illustrator of 
Longfellow b. 1807. the Rubaiyat. 
Said, The hooded clouds, like fi 
a Tell their beads in drops of rain. Elaabeth Kellogg 
"Be noble! and the nobleness that lies sn 
In other men, sleeping but never dead, 
Will rise in mayesty to meet thine Own. anes Russell Lowell 























If all the world and love were yound o 
nd truth in every shepherds “tSngve 
hese prett& pleasures might me move 

“To live with thee and be thy love 2 O&O 
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A drawing by Miss Florence Pretz, Kansas City, Mo., illustrating a rhyme 
by Sara Hamilton Birchall of Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL 


HEN I hear a wise and prude-nt person objecting to 

the annual visit of St. Valentine to the schoolroom, 
I see again old King Canute in his royal chair on the beach talk- 
ing to the German Ocean! When old Father Time omits the 
fourteenth of February, old St. Valentine may omit his festival. 
Nay, I verily believe in that event, he would have it celebrated 
the next day! Valentines will continue to be. 

To be perfectly frank, I myself must plead guilty to a linger- 
ing affection for the intricate stamped paper marvels created 
by the royal valentine makers of Worcester, Massachusetts. 
These diaphanous, double-decked constructions, decorated to 
death, ghostly simulacra of frosted wedding cakes, have in many 
cases a beauty not to be despised. They are as consistent in 
all their elements as a froth-heap below a waterfall, or a chamber 
in the Alhambra. They are not ugly. The ugly ones are chiefly 
the so-called comic valentines, brutally conceived, badly drawn 
and vilely colored. Other ugly ones are sometimes made by 
children. These are not intentionally bad,—perhaps the children 
have done their best,—they are bad because the children have 
been left to themselves to chase will-o’-the-wisps. Children 
cannot produce “store valentines,” nor good comic valentines, 
but they can be led to produce innocent missives—not too bad 
to send to a friend. The valentine tide may not be successfully 
dammed, but it may be successfully directed. 

Plate I contains a few of the best valentines I have received 
from children during the past two years. The first is the front 
part of a double heart, made from paper, hand colored, by Mary 
Meltzner, fourth grade, Elmira, N. Y. The second, “a heart of 
gold, tremulous”’ (raised on paper springs) within which another 
heart appears, was made by Vera Rich, third grade, Oxford, Mass. 
The third, illustrating the sentiment, ‘“‘There is a home in my 
heart for you,” came to me anonymously. The fourth is from 
a mimeographed outline made by the teacher, beautifully colored 
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by Olive Cargel, grade six, Oxford, Mass. The fifth was made 
by cutting the various elements from paper, and pasting them 
upon the heart-shaped background, by little May Quigley, second 
grade, Division Street school, town not 
given. The sixth came from Anna 
Lowe, eighth grade, Portland, Maine. 
The two leaves unfold, revealing 
within the sad words, ‘‘My heart is 
broken as you see, all on account of 
love for thee.”” The seventh was made 
by Alice St. Pierre, Woonsocket, R. L., 
a little lady in a fourth grade. A 
square is pierced on the diameters, the 
corners are folded back, caught with 
four-leaf clovers for good luck, reveal- 
ing the orange-colored heart within, 
flaming with good-will. That which 
is shown constituted the third page 
of a little booklet. Its first page, the 
cover, contained the four-leaf clover 
symbol made of hearts, the words, 
“For Master Louis,” and the date. 
On the second page were inscribed 
the familiar lines 








“This valentine comes from a heart that is 
{ true 
‘ And faithful and loving forever to you.” 





Some teachers object to so personal an interpretation of 
the sentiment of good-will. They would spread it abroad thruout 
their entire school. To such, Plate II offers a suggestion. The 
chain of hearts, of which A is the cardboard pattern, and B a 
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single link cut from folded paper, and there spread open, was 


designed by a high school boy, Scituate, Mass. 


The links may be 


used also to make the “good luck flower,’’ E; while the pieces cut 
from the links, C, may be used to make 


/ 


ae 
ee ee from squares of 
paper folded on 


the diameters and diagonals, and 
pasting the four together by the backs 
of the parts a a, to produce a shutting- 
and-opening ornament such as that 
shown in the half-tone illustration. 
But as a rule the old, old senti- 
ment will be dominant. The wise 
teacher will be on the watch for mate- 
rial to use in improving the quality of 
the personal valentines his pupils will 
produce. He will save such a book- 
cover as “The Wing 


TheWing of Love,’’ for its 
































another form of that flower, D; or the “rose 
of hearts,” F. These may be used for deco- 
rating the schoolroom, February fourteenth. 
Another pretty decoration may be made by 
cutting out four figures like this diagram, 





winged heart; such a little cherub as that on 
the next page, that he may have two captive 
hearts to fly on St. Valentine’s day. He will 
save any valentine which has a good idea in 
it, and redraw it in better form. A valentine 


Katharine-M-C bookmark was suggested by a very crude 
Meredith drawing which came to me last year with 
this rhyme scrawled on the back: 
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1, I love, 
2, I love, 
3, I love, 
I say, 
No matter what 
The daisy says, 
I love You 


Anyway. 











This Japanese boy with his 
lantern was suggested by a val- 
entine from Lowell, Mass. On 
Plate III are four designs which 
I have worked out from sugges- 
tions from various sources. The 
first embodies a clever device, 
two interlaced hearts, of one 
endless piece, from the carved 
door of an old marriage cabinet 
of the XIIIth century, in the 
Bavarian’ National Museum, 
Munich. The second illustration 


is from a booklet cover. The hearts of Robert 
and Eva are chained together, and sealed with 
the sign of the cross, the Maltese cross, symbol 





of devotion, the knightly devotion 
of the days of chivalry. This 
device first appeared in The 
School Arts 
Book in 1904. 
The children 
like to do the 
‘“cut-out’’ 
work. The 
third illustra- 
tion on the 
plate offers a 
suggestion 
within reason. 
Such work 
must not be 
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the crude work of children. 
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Valentines produced by redrawing and rearranging, with the fewest possible changes, 
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too elaborate. The heart with its circle containing the initials 
of the beloved, is not too difficult for grammar grade pupils to 
attempt. The fourth is a clever use of the plaid pattern, drawn 
on tracing paper. The square is the cover of the two-leaved 
folio cut out to form a frame. Within this frame is the plaid, 
of such colors as the maker may fancy. Thru the plaid the 
heart is visible behind the inscription. Opening the folio one 
finds within not only the heart but selections from the old 
song beginning 
“QO, wert thou in the cold blast 


On yonder lea. . . 
I’d shelter thee, I’d shelter thee.” 


Plate IV contains other transformations of children’s work. 
The original of 1 came from a fifth grade pupil; everything but 
the idea is different. The outside and the inside of the folio 
are shown one above another. The perforated book-mark, 2, 
is designed from the “‘heart’s-ease.””’ Made of pure white paper 
with a backing of deep rich red, it is handsome. “Your heart 
in mine,” 3, is simple and pretty if made of the right colors of 
paper. Two hearts, the cause of Love’s inability to see clearly, 
is the motive in 4. ‘“‘Heart’s are trumps, and you’re my ace,” 
is the basis for 5. The “‘comic’’ valentine, 6, is added because 
such things do appeal so strongly to some children, especially 
boys. A half dozen valentines having this motive in one form 
or another came to me last year from as many different states. 
Plate V shows a new rendering of an old rhyme. The device 
beneath the words may be either drawn and painted or made 
from carefully selected colored papers. When the cover (at 
the left) is folded over it, the perforations of the different parts 
of the design show the flowers of the proper colors. On the 
outside of the cover is written ‘“‘To Elizabeth, February fourteenth, 
Ig10.”’ 
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Plate V. 


Among the rhymes which came from the valentines 
school children are the following: 


This be the token Tho’ skies be gray, 

@ And the sign, Or skies be blue, 

That I’m your loving Remember me 
Valentine. As I do you. 

My darling, keep As long as there’s 
For me a part A sun to set, 

Of your loving There'll be one girl 
Faithful heart Who loves you yet. 


My heart has flown to you to be your Valentine, 
O send me yours, my dear, to take the place of mine. 


Beauteous maiden, O be mine; 
Each hour I sigh for thee. 

Thou only art my valentine; 
Heed thou thy sweetheart’s plea. 


of the maiden. 
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This last has the form of an acrostic rubricating the name 
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@ The Tailpieces in this number are appropriate to the month. 
The great war eagle is from a German publication; the seal of 
the United States is from the cover of a St. Nicholas Magazine. a 
The others I made myself, for the fun of it. These all may be } 
of use in language or history papers. Here are a few quotations 
from the words of Lincoln which may also be of service. These 
came from the G. A. R. Flag Day pamphlet, published for the 
Rhode Island boys and girls by the State Commissioner of Public 
Schools, Dr. Walter E. Ranger. 





Liberty is your birthright. j 
Learn the laws and obey them. 
Revolutionize through the ballot box. 
I am nothing, but truth is everything. 

I shall stay right here and do my duty. 

Killing the dog does not cure the bite. 

If I can learn God’s will, I will do it. , 
My rightful masters, the American people. 

The Union is older than any of the States. 

As our case is new, so we must think anew. 

Workingmen are the basis of all governments. 

Trust to the good sense of the American people. 

Mercy bears richer rewards than strict justice. 

Keep the jewel of liberty in the family of freedom. 

I am glad to find a man who can go ahead without me. 

Give us a little more light, and a little less noise. 

You must not give me the praise— it belongs to God. 

Let the people know the truth, and the country is safe. 

It is not best to swap horses while crossing a stream. 

He sticks through thick and thin—I admire such a man. 4 
Ballots are the rightful and peaceful successors of bullets. 

With firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right. 

You may say anything you like about me—if that will help. 

It is not much in the nature of man to be driven to do anything. 
Success does not so much depend on external help as on self-reliance. 
It is better only sometimes to be right than at all times wrong. 
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' Wisconsin. 














, The following is from a good primary 
booklet on Washington. 
Margaret Lang, Grade II, West Manitowoc, 
I have cut the illustrations from 
the pages and re-arranged them to save space. 


This is the cherry tree, 
Old in story; 

A brave boy gave it 
Its greatest glory. 


These are the cherries 
The good tree bore, 

Sometimes less and 
Sometimes more. 


This is the hatchet 
Which did much harm 

With the sturdy strokes 
Of a boy’s right arm. 


Small was the boy, 
But he scorned a lie. 
To be brave and honest, 
All can try. 


Here is a queer 
Continental hat; 

Our greatest general 
Wore one like that. 


Here is the man, 
You know him well; 
Give a rousing cheer 


It came to me from 


When his name you tell 


























EDITOR NOTES 





@ The cover design for this number I clipped some time ago 
from a German publication. The K is probably the sign that 
Alexander Koch of Darmstadt is responsible for so pleasing a 
design. This shower of rose leaf hearts is an example of |’art 
nouveau method of filling the circle. The old masters of the 
West didn’t happen to think of this; to the old masters of the far 
East we are indebted for such occult embodiments of the laws 
of rhythm, balance, and harmony. 


@ The contributed articles offer sufficient variety to stir the 
various minds represented by all the names on the subscription 
list. Mr. Arthur D. Dean, the efficient Chief of the Division of 
Trades Schools, State of New York, writes of the last great meeting 
for the promotion of industrial education, while Miss Alice B. 
Muzzey presents examples of historic art. Miss Mary A. Pearson, 
Director of the Art Department, State Normal School, North 
Adams, Mass., makes practical suggestions for handling the old 
subject of model and object drawing, while Mr. Charles M. Miller, 
Assistant Supervisor of Manual Training, Los Angeles, Cal., 
presents a new subject in constructive and decorative art (or 
rather an old subject, new to the schools), and in a new way. 
The old subject of Color is presented from a fresh point of view. 
Theories of color multiply. ‘In this seeming exuberance” (as 
an old author phrases it) “ignorance might lie down in hopeless 
uncertainty and declare that what required such an immensity 
of labor to search out, must absolutely be inscrutable.” But, 
as our learned and eloquent author further observes, ‘‘With the 
active investigating mind, difficulties are calculated to create 
exertion.’”’ Mr. Wilson, who contributes to this number the 
first of a series of three articles on color, has a mind of that type. 
He has pushed his investigations so far that a person of ordinary 
attainments in music and in painting is unable to follow him. 
He appears to soar into the empyrean. But when Mr. Wilson 
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takes palette and brush and paints landscapes “‘out of his head”’ 
to illustrate his theories, to express any mood he pleases, and 
produces harmonies of color every time, harmonies which his 
brother artists admire, he seems less visionary. Mr. Munsell 
has worked out a perfectly consistent scientific classification of 
colors, and made possible the exact definition of any given tone. 
Dr. Ross has worked out the sequences of values and hues of 
color which make possible the finest harmonies. Mr. Wilson’s 
aim, as I understand it, is to establish a simple key-board in 
color upon which harmonies in color may be played by a child 
as certainly as harmonies in music may be played upon the key- 
board of a piano. This is, without doubt, “a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” Let us hear Mr. Wilson with an open 
mind, and question him with a judicial spirit. His training as 
an artist (Julian School, Paris, and Royal Academy, Munich), 
together with his successful experience as a teacher, entitle him 
to attention. 


@. Gradually the good work in drawing and design in the public 
schools is winning recognition from hard headed business men. 
Such recognition is assuming tangible 


form. ss 
The prize of $25.00 offered by the Pann ‘ 





CHILDHOOD 


A KINDERCARTPA GUIDE 


Milton Bradley Company for a cover 
design for their book Paradise of Child- 
hood, was awarded to Florence E. Hay, 
of Erie, Pa., a student at the Philadel- 
phia School of Industrial Art. Miss 
Hay’s design was chosen from among 
fifty-two designs submitted, and will be 
printed in brown, white and gold on a 
lighter brown background. We print 
an illustration of it herewith. 
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The Chamber of Commerce, Birmingham, Ala., has recently in- 
augurated a contest, open to all, for an Emblem of the City, and has 
offered $200 as a prize for the best design. For the conditions of the 
contest write to Joseph B. Babb, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce. 

The American School Peace League has offered two sets 
of prizes for an official symbol which will lend itself to decorative 
purposes, brooches, scarf pins, etc. The contest for the first 
set of prizes is open to the pupils in the public and private ele- 
mentary schools of the United States; the second set to pupils 
in secondary schools. The prizes in each set are $75, $50, and 
$25 for the winning designs. For complete information, write to 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


@_ Mr. Theodore M. Dillaway, for ten years Director of Drawing 
in the public schools and of the Normal Art Course in the Al- 
bright Art Academy of Buffalo, has been elected Director of 
Drawing and Manual Training for the city of Boston. Mr. 
Dillaway, a graduate of the high school, Somerville, Mass., of 
the Massachusetts Normal Art School, and of the Delacluse 
Art School in Paris, was one of the teachers chosen by the Mosely 
commission to inspect drawing and art in the schools of England. 
He has made a record in Buffalo which guarantees his success in 
the New England metropolis. In announcing‘his resignation, one 
of the Buffalo newspapers said, “Not only in his professional but 
equally in his personal capacity his influence has been of the best 
in every respect, and his departure is noted with sincere regret.” 


@ The School Arts Book will offer special prizes for good school 
work related to the Birthdays of Great Americans, Easter, Arbor 
Day, Patriots’ Day, and Graduation Day. Read the Special 
Contest announcements. 


Easy to match what others do, 
Perform the feat as well as they; 
Hard to out-do the brave and true, 
And find a loftier way. Emerson. 























CORRESPONDENCE 


Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art. 
Philadelphia, January 8, 1910. 
My dear Mr. Bailey: 

I want to thank you for your excellent editorial in The School Arts Book 
for January, especially the section in which you discuss, with a frankness 
as admirable as it is rare, the very widespread failure to teach drawing decently 
in American schools. The failure is not universal, and the exceptions you 
note are well taken and well deserved. There are others also, of course, but 
the failure is widespread all the same and it is dismal and discouraging after 
all the energy and enthusiasm that has been expended in promoting the study 
for more than thirty years. You ask, “I wonder why it is?” Well, I will 
tell you. We have absolutely no standards of what is good in drawing that 
anybody respects, if we except the work done in the everlasting life class, as 
this is conducted in Paris. That this does furnish a fairly authoritative stand- 
ard of good draughtsmanship for the professional artist or the teacher of ad- 
vanced work in drawing is undeniable, but it has about as much significance 
in establishing just criterions for drawing in the public schools as a knowledge 
of Hebrew has as a prerequisite for the inculcation of the golden rule. 

Wherever it is applicable as in “pose’’ drawing or drawing from birds, 
animals, etc., I am quite willing to accept the life class standard of excellence 
and have the teachers get as much as possible of it before tackling such work, 
but in the case of the vast majority of aims in modern education which the 
drawing teacher is obliged to recognize and expected to represent, the life class 
training gives her no guidance at all. In design, and in all inventional work, 
constructional, illustrative or what not, as well as all fundamental “‘represen- 
tation” work our teachers are, for the most part, hopelessly at sea, and not 
only at sea, but lost in the fog. How dense the fog is the very language they 
use in describing their bewilderment shows. It is not really language at all, 
but only the jargon of a fumbling and false psychology. What does the 
ridiculous talk about “space relations” and “motor activities” and “apper- 
ception” and “correlation” and “notan” and “chroma” and all the rest of it 
mean except that those who ought to be the teachers of children are groping 
like lost souls in a murky limbo in which they can only communicate with 
each by means of ‘sounds? We are not only at sea; we are in danger of being 
swamped by false and foolish theories as to what it is all about, and we have 
almost entirely forgotten that drawing is very distinctly and definitely a dis- 
ciplinary study. 

& The play impulse that gave us the kindergarten is carrying us away with 
it and helping us to forget what earnest application means. Our children play 
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at design and composition, at representation and illustration all the way up 
to, and thru the high school. But our grasp of the fundamental truths 
and our enforcement of their requirements are as weak as water. You indicate 
the true remedy and you print with appreciative approval a view of a drawing 
class in Hungary that is working in right lines. But you ask in despair, ‘“Where 
in America could such a scene . . . . be paralled?” Well, if you will come 
to Philadelphia I will show you its parallel any day* and I assure you now that 
such work, and a good lot of it, is the necessary preliminary to any credential 
or recommendation which the would-be teacher of drawing carries away from 
the School of Industrial Art. 

Elementary art instruction in America is wofully in need of a backbone, 
and until such a backbone is developed and right standards of what is true 
and worth working hard for are established, we shall drift in the fog as we are 


drifting now. Leslie W. Miller. 


: McKinley School, Denver, Col. 
The Davis Press Co.; 


Gentlemen: Will you please, thru your magazine, tell us what paints 
to use on clay modelings that are to be fired. Respectfully yours, 


Clara J. Coney, Principal. 


: Public Schools of Montclair, N. J. 
My dear Mr. Bailey: 


Here is my answer to the inquiry about colors to be used for clay which 
is to be fired. Colors proper for this work are called Underglaze colors. They 
can be purchased of B. F. Drakenfeldt & Company, 27 Park Place, New York, 
or Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company, 100 William Street, New York. 
These colors are to be used under a transparent (or bright) glaze. The color 
is put on the clay, then burned. The piece is finally glazed and burned again, 
the color showing thru the glaze. 


*It is true that our classes do not work out doors from geometrical solids but they do 
better. They work in big groups from groups of big models centrally placed and brightly 
lighted so that the shadows are sharp. Those are the main things. One model or group of 
models so as to have one test for everybody’s work, one central, bright light which does not 
change as even the sun does; then have the whole class in a room arranged on the amphi- 
theatre principle so that everyone gets an unobstructed view of the model. If we could 
always do this we could appeal to the minds of the pupils and make them understand prin- 
ciples. 
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If the pottery is not to be glazed these pigments may be used giving the 
colors named: 


Red oxide of iron.............. Brown 

8 i nie ei Min eebtinlae Red brown 

Black oxide copper ............ Green 

Black oxide of cobalt .......... Blue 

Black oxide of manganese ...... Dark purple (almost blacki. 


These pigments should be mixed with some of the clay used for pottery 
and painted on before the things are burned at all. Very truly yours, 


Cheshire L. Boone. 


My dear Mr. Bailey: Oneonta, New York, January 1, 1910. 


I am enclosing a description and diagrams of a skee press that I have found 
very satisfactory. I hope you may think it worth while. 
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A simple but effective skee press may be made as follows: Take a piece 
of pine 4” square and 12” long. Shape one end as you want the bend in the 
skees to be. See cut AB. From 1” stuff make two blocks 6” wide and 9” long 
with 5-8” holes bored as shown in cut CD. From 1” stuff make two blocks 
like EF with holes bored as shown in cut. Nail CD and EF to AB as diagram 
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G indicates. This must be done very securely for the strain on the press will 
be great. Thru the holes in EF, run a bolt or rod. After boiling for two 
hours the part of the skees to be bent, place the ends under the rod thru 
EF and slowly bend down until the rods may be run thru the holes in CD. 
Wedges may be placed under rods if a greater bend is desired. Skees should be 
thoroly dry before removing from press. Very truly yours, 


Winifred Brainard. 


The Davis Press, Raton, New Mexico. 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed you will find one dollar and fifty cents, for another year of inspi- 
ration and help as contained in The School Arts Book. 

It’s a sort of little irrigation canal, out here in this breezy New Mexican 
town, causing the fertile but undeveloped fields of young western minds to 
“blossom as the rose.”” There is no doubt that the future crops in “school 
arts’? productions will be as rich as those of the golden soil of this wonderful 
country, for the results of cultivation seem to be equally fruitful in either case 

Your little magazine is as uplifting and broadening in its outlook as the 
view from one of our nearby mountain peaks, and one goes to the daily work 
after reading it with much the same sensation of having breathed in new hopes 
and wider visions. Very sincerely yours, 


Marjorie Hubbell, 
Supervisor of Drawing. 














THE ARTS LIBRARY 
BOOK REVIEWS 


The Art of the Vatican. By Mary Knight Potter. 334 pp. 
5X7 1-2. 41 full-page illustrations in half-tone. L.C. Page 
& Co. $2.00 net. 


The fact that the new volume is the ninth impression is in itself a testi- 
monial. With rare good judgment in selecting the most significant among 
the bewildering treasures of this palace, and with an easy grace of diction in 
describing them, the author is a delightful and reliable guide to the best things. 
Knowing art history, she does not parade it; understanding technique, she does 
not magnify it unduly; feeling keenly the beautiful, she does not gush. She 
treats such antipodal wonders as the Chapel of Nicholas V and the Sistine 
Chapel with equal sympathy and candor, presenting the work of the artist 
for admiration, without obtruding her own personal likes and dislikes. This 
book is worth reading just before visiting the Vatican, and just afterward. 


Education Through Music. By Charles H. Farnsworth. 208 pp. 
5x7 1-2. American Book Co. $1. 


This, “The Why, the When, the What, and the How of School Music,” 
is reviewed here because it presents music primarily as an art rather than as 
a science. In this respect it is almost in a class by itself. The spirit of the 
author and the aim of the book may be gathered from such sentences as these: 
“Music teaching which does not awaken the feeling of delight is a failure... 
The purpose of education through art is to quicken perception, clarify feeling, 
and stimulate initiative for the beautiful... .. . The child should be led to observe 
that there is something in the structure of the tune appropriate to what it 
expresses......In teaching musical design the pupil’s experience of design 
in manual training and art work may be made use of. By demanding thought 
and imagination, music causes the self to take such a real part in what is heard 
that throughout life a continual development ever widens and deepens the power 
for joyous experience.”” Clever diagrams make vivid the qualities of pitch, 
duration, and pulse, and the qualities of tone. The book, designed for the 
teacher, is calculated to open the ears of anybody who desires an intelligent 
appreciation of music as an art. 


Bibliography of Education. Bureau of Education, Washington. 
134 pp.6x9. Bulletin, 1909, No. 9. 
This document, invaluable to all who intend to keep posted, is noticed 


here partly for its lack of information concerning the current literature of art 
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education, manual training and instruction in handicraft. To one unfamiliar 
with the facts this bibliography would be misleading as regards the place of 
drawing and design in the elementary schools. 


A Fourth Reader. By Frank E. Spaulding and Catherine T. 


Bryce. 376pp.51-2x71-2. [Illustrations by Margaret 
Ely Webb. 65 cents. 


This, the fifth in the Aldine Series of readers, is reviewed here primarily 
for its illustrations. Each of the thirty-four, by Miss Webb, which the book 
contains is worth the closest possible study, from the point of view of nature 
study, pose drawing, decorative pen drawing, composition, or expression of 
character by means of line. They illustrate also the effective use of one color 
with black and white. Moreover, almost every illustration presents some 
quaint conceit, some happy and cute turn of line, which reveals the alert, 
appreciative, joyous spirit of the artist. An indefinable grace pervades every- 
thing which comes from the hand of Margaret Ely Webb. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


THE STONE HOUSE AT GOWANUS. By Georgia Fraser (Mrs. Arkell). 
A handsome volume of 162 pp. 6 1-2 x9 1-2, sixteen illustrations and 
maps. The house figures in the battle of Long Island, was Stirling’s 
Headquarters, Cornwallis’s Redoubt, and Washington’s Residence. It 
was built by Nicholas Vechte in 1699, and is an example of Dutch Archi- 
tecture. The book is notable as the by-product of a busy teacher of 
drawing. It is published by Witter and Kintner of New York. 


WOOD FINISHES. By Frank Forrest Frederick. A whimsical interpreta- 
tion of the subject; clever, enjoyable, and true, prepared for the Manual 
Arts Association of Illinois, and put into attractive form by the Manual 
Arts Press. A pamphlet of eight pages, 6x9. Illustrated. 


AN ART LECTURE, to be read at the educational art exhibitions and picture 
displays of A. W. Elson & Company, Boston, Massachusetts. A pamphlet 
of twenty pages, 6x9. While the author follows a rather whimsical 
order in the study of pictures, his comments are sane, and make one long 
for the pictures themselves, which are, in every case, recognized master- 
pieces. 
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HANDBOOK OF THE TREES. By Romeyn B. Hough. The author des- 

e] cribes and illustrates 208 trees, two pages being devoted to each. In 

addition there is a synopsis of the families and genera with keys; also a 

t glossary and a well-prepared index. Published by the author, at Lowville, 
N.Y. Buckram, $8; Half-morocco, $10. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING. By Birge Harrison. Stimulating talks on paint- 
ing from the point of view of the artist, full of invaluable suggestions 
to the art student and of interest to the general reader. Illustrated. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


POTTERY OF THE NEAR EAST. By Garrett Chatfield Pier. An_ illu- 
minative account of choice examples of the ceramic wares, in addition 
to descriptions of the Muhammedan wares of every section of the Near 
East. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 


PEWTER AND THE AMATEUR COLLECTOR. By Edwards J. Gale. A 
guide for collectors and lovers of pewter, taking up the history of both 
American and English work in that metal. Illustrated. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 


. THE ARTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING: Lectures on Craftsman-ship 
and Design. Delivered at Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, for the Wor- 
shipful Company of Carpenters. By R. W. Schultz, C. F. A. Voysey, 

E. Guy Dawber Lawrence, and others; edited by T. Ruffles Davison. 

Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2 net. 
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PERTINENT ARTICLES 


American Domestic Rugs, J. Lawton Kendrick, House Beautifu!, p. 38. 





A Reading Journey through Egypt, V. Thebes: Karnak andLuxor. James Henry Breasted, j 
Chautauquan, p. 206. 
Art of Alexander Robinson, The, Gustav Kobbe, International Studio, p. Ixvii 9 


Canterbury Cathedral, M. Irwin Macdonald, Craftsman, p. 367. 

Cardboard Modelling, A Hexahedron, Felix T. Kingston, Practical Teacher, p. 381. 

Drawing in Public Elementary Schools, Denver, Col., Fifth Year, Charles M. Carter, Practical | 
Teacher, p. 374. 

Educational Value of Handwork, The, A lecture by Dr. T. P. Nunn, Practical Teacher, p. 372. 

Emma Ciardi, Painter of Old Italian Gardens, L. Brosch, Internationai Studio, p. 194. 

Etched Book-plates, Frank Newbolt, International Studio, p. 216. 

Exceptions to the Rule of Legibility, Harry Lyman Koopman, Printing Art, p. 338. 

Good Domestic Rugs, Craftsman, p. 461. 

Greatest Pictures of the World, The, I, William R. Valentiner, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 8. 

Historic Types of Architecture, V, The Art of the Hittites, Lewis F. Pilcher, Chautauquan, 
p. 238. 

History Lesson and Drawing, The, W. H. Elgar, Practicai Teacher, p. 367. 

Honiton and the Revival of Lacemaking in Devon, Katharine Lord, Craftsman, p. 444. 

Interest in Civic Improvement, The, Charles Mulford Robinson, Craftsman, p. 425. 

Landscape Paintings of James Aumonier, The, Walter Bayes, International Studio, ». 175. 

Late XVII-Century Furniture, Virginia Robie, House Beautiful, p. 29. P| 

Leaves from the Sketch Book of Norman Irving Black, International Studio, p. 204. 

Leon Dabo—Landscape Painter, J. Nilsen Laurvik, International Studio, p. lv. 

Madame Debillemont-Chardon’s Miniatures, Octave Uzanne, Internationa! Studio, p. 210. 

Offset Printing Process, The, E. O. Grover, Printing Art, p. 346. 

Painters and Pictures, XVIII, Claude Lorraine, XIX, J. MW. Turner, W E. Sparkes, Prac- 
tical Teacher, p. 363. 

Passing of the Antique Rug, The, john Kimberly Mumford, Century, p. 340. 

Pictures at the Recent New York Water Color Exhibition Characteristic of American Life, 
Craftsman, p. 360. 

Relation of Photography to the Printing Art. The, II, Capabilities of Photography, Charles 
H. Caffin, Printing Art, p. 341. 

Some American Figure-Painters, L. Mechlin, International Studio, p. 185. 

Spanish Life and Landscape as painted by Luis Mora, Craftsman, p. 402. 

Staffordshire Tobys, House Beautiful, p. xii. 

Town Planning in Theory and in Practice: The Work of Raymond Unwin; Editor, Crafts- 
man, p. 391. 

Typeset Book Ornaments, Lewis F. Day, Printing Art, p. 333. 

What do you see? (Editorial) Printing Art, p. 361. 


ILLUSTRATORS 


Adams, John Wolcott, St. Nicholas, pp. 210-217. 

Alexander, John W., International Studio, p. 188. 

Alexander, W. H. S., Delineator, borders and initials. 

Aumonier, James, International Studio, frontispiece, pp. 176-185. 
Bayha, E. F., Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 15. 
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Becher, Arthur, St. Nicholas, pp. 221, 225. 

Benda, W. T., Circle, pp. 14, 15; McClure’s, frontispiece, pp. 245-249; Outlook, pp. 966-974; 
St. Nicholas, pp. 258, 260. 

Birch, Reginald, St. Nicholas, p. 239. 

Black, Norman Irving, International Studio, pp. 204-209. 

Blumenschein, E. L., Century, pp. 331, 335, 338. 

Bonte, Willard, St. Nicholas, cover. 

Booth, Hanson, Circle, pp. 16-18. 

Both, Armand, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 15. 

Brangwyn, Frank, International Studio, pp. 216, 217. 

Bransom, Paul, Outlook, pp. 917-920. 

Brehm, George, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 19. 

Bridgman, L. J., St. Nicholas, p. 226. 

Brooke, Leslie, St. Nicholas, pp. 232-234. 

Campbell, Blendon, American Magazine, pp. 353-360. 

Ciardi, Emma, International Studio, pp. 194-203. 

Claude Lorraine, Practical Teacher, p. 365. 

Cleland, Tf. M., McClure’s, p. 250. 

Cootes, F. Graham, Scribner’s, pp. 101, 104. 

Cory, Fanny Y., St. Nicholas, pp. 246, 247. 

Cos, Palmer, St Nicholas, pp. 250-253. 

Craig, Frank, Delineator, p. 35; Scribner’s, p. 29. 

Curt, Howard B., Delineator, p. 80. 

Dabo, Leon, International Studio, pp. Ivi-lxii. 

Debillemont-Chardon, Gabrielle, International Studio, pp. 210-215 

Delaunay, Jules Elie, Century, frontispiece. 

Duncan, Walter Jack, Scribner’s, pp. 41-52. 

Dwiggins, W. A , Printing Art, p. 345. 

Elsley, Arthur J., St. Nicholas, pp. 201, 275. 

Enright, W. J., and Magivel Wright, Circle, pp. 26, 27. 

Everett, W. H., Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 15. 

Everett, Walter, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 29. 

Fenn, Harry, St. Nicholas, p. 257. 

Flagg, James Montgomery, American Magazine, pp. 326-328; McClure’s, pp. 300, 307 

Fogarty, Thomas, American Magazine, pp. 348-352; McClure’s, pp. 266-275. 

Gainsborough, Thomas, International Studio, p. ixxii. 

Giorgione, International Studio, p. 231. 

Groesbeck, Dan Sayre, American Magazine, pp. 418-424. 

Gruger, F. R., Century, pp. 381-389. 

Guerin, Jules, Century, pp. 422, 424. 

Hals, Franz, International Studio, pp. 225-229. 

Henkel, August, Circle, pp. 21-23. 

Hitchcock, George, Ladies’ Home Journal, cover. 

Hobbema, Meindert, International Studio, p. lxxi 

Hoffbauer, Charles, Scribner’s, frontispiece. 

Jackson, John Edwin, Circle, pp. 9, 10. 

Jacobs, W. L., St. Nicholas, frontispiece. 

Keller, Arthur 1., Century, p. 402; Delineator, p. 39; Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 17 
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Kemp, Oliver, Scribner’s, pp. 117, 119. q 
Kleinschmidt, Carl, Delineator, cover. 

Lester, Charles F., St. Nicholas, pp. 248, 249. 

Leyendecker, Frank X., Century, pp. 444-448 ;[McClure’s, cover. 

Leyendecker, Joseph C., Century, p. 457. f 
Masters, F. B., St. Nicholas, pp. 203, 204. ‘ 
McCormick, Howard, American Magazine, cover. 

Meylan, Pau! J., Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 12 

Mora, Lui;, Craftsman, pp. 403-406. 

Oberhardt, William, Delineator, p. 47; Outlook, pp. 923, 928. 

O'Neill, Rose, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 27. 

Preston, May Wilson, Scribner’s, pp. 77-84. 

Pyle, K., Circle, cover. 

Ralph, Lester, Century, p. 432. 

Relyea, C. M., St. Nicholas, pp. 218, 219. 

Rembrandt, [nternational Studio, pp. 230, Lxxii:. 

Repplier, Harriet, St. Nicholas, p. 254. 

Robinson, Alexander, Internationa: Studio, pp. Ixvii, Ixix, Lxx. 

Rosemeyer, B. J., Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 11 

Rush, Olive, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 13. 

Sangorski, F., International Studio, p. 221. 

Schabelitz, R. F., American Magazine, pp. 317-323. 

Scott, W. J., St. Nicholas, pp. 284, 285. 

Sherrin, Daniel, Printing Art, p. 340 i 
Soper, J. H. Gardner, Delineator, p. 31. 

Stearns, Fred, House Beautiful, cover. _ 

Steele, Frederick Dorr, Delineator, pp 34, 35. 

Storer Florence E., St. Nicholas, pp. 207, 208. 

Sutcliffe, G., International Studio, p. 221. 

Taylor, W. L., Ladies’ Home journal, p. 7 

Townsend, Harry, American Magazine, pp. 390, 392. 

Turner, J. M. W., Practical Teacher, p 363. 

Varian, George, St. Nicholas, pp. 227-230. 

Watson, Hy. S., Delincator, p. 438. 

Watteau, Antoine, International Studio, p. 227. 

Williams, J. A., Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 16. 

Wiliams, ). Scott, McClure’s, pp. 316-322. 

Wireman, Katharine R., Ladies’ Home Journal, p 33. 

Yohn, F. C., Scribner’s, pp. 32-36 


COLOR PLATES : 


Birds. color reproduction from a water-color drawing by C. A. Reed, from Nature Guides, 
Printing Art, p 356. 
Cover design, Willard Bonte, St. Nicholas 
Cover design, George Hitchcock, Ladies’ Home Journal. j 
Cover design, Carl Kleinschmidt, Delineator 
Cover design, Frank X. Leyendecker, McClure s 
Cover design, Howard McCormick, American Magazine. 
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Cover design, K. Pyle, Circle. 

Cover design, Fred Stearns, House Beautiful 

Illuminated text designed and executed by F. Sangorski and G. Sutcliffe, International Studio 
p. 221 

Lemonade Pitcher, Ione Wheeler, Keramic Studio, supplement. 

“Parole Antiche,”” Emma Ciardi, International Studio, p. 195 

Persian Silk Rugs, from water-color drawings by Helen Floy Chamberlain, Century, pp. 
341,353. 

“Petite Kabyle’ and “Petite Fille de I’Ile de Marken,” Gabrielle Debillemont-Chardon, 
International Studio, p. 211. 

Polish Silk Rug, from a water color drawing by Martha H. Cutler, Century, p. 349 

“Scene Pastorale,” Antoine Watteau, International Studio, p. 227. 

Sulgrave Manor, the cradle of the Washingtons, Daniel Sherrin, Printing Art, p. 340. 

The Borderland, James Aumonier, International Studio, p. 183. 

The Canterbury Pilgrims. from royal ms. in the British Museum (from English Literature), 
Printing Art, p. 344 

The Flight at Rheims during Aviation Week, Charles Hoffbauer, Scribner’s, frontispiece. 

Three-color illustration for Paris Modes, Monahan, Printing Art, frontispi.ce. 

Water Lilies, James Aumonier, Internationa! Studio, frontispiece 


NOTABLE DESIGNS 


Andirons and fireplace fittings, Craftsman, p. 457 
Bishop’s staff in carved ivory, International Studio, p. 224 
Book covers, International Studio, pp. 245, 246. 
Book-plates (etched), International Studio, pp. 216-223. 
Border design, Printing Art, p. 345. 

Borders and initials, Delineator 

Canterbury Cathedra!, Craftsman, pp. 374-375. 

China decoration, Keramic Studio, pp. 186-202, supplement. 
Colonia! doorways, House Beautiful, pp. 36, 37. 

Colonial tables, International Studio, pp. 32, 34. 

Dining table, Craftsman, pp. 452, 453. 

Filet lace design in crochet, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 51 
Fountain in gia7ed crystal, International Stud:o, p. 242. 
Hall mirror, Craftsman, p. 456. 

Hall seat, Craftsman, p. 454. 

Hood for fireplace, p. 455. 

Illuminated text, International Studio, p. 221. 

Irish crochet edges, Delineator, p. 66. 

Lace, Craftsman, p. 448; Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 52. 
Late XVII-century furniture, House Beautifui, pp. 29, 30 
Rugs, Century, pp. 341, 349; House Beautiful, pp. 38-40. 
Rush holders, Circle, p. 42. 

Text borders, McClure’s, pp. 250, 251. 

Tiles, Keramic Studio, p. 197 

Tobys, House Beautiful, pp. xii, xiv. 

Typeset book ornaments, Printing Art, pp. 334-337 

Wood carving, Circle, p. 49 
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DECEMBER CONTEST—-AWARDS 


First Prize, Book, a “School Arts Kit,’”’ and Badge with gold decoration. 
*Daniel de Grasse, VIII, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


Second Prize, a box of Munsell Colors, Wadsworth, Howland Co., and Badge 
with silver decoration. 


Louis Baldwin, VII, 231 E. Flora St.. Stockton, Cal. 
*Alston Blackler, VIII, Pleasant St. School, Westerly, R. I. 
Ernest Brown, V, 811 W. 15th St., Sioux City, Ia. 

Carl A. Burdick, VIII, Avondale School, Westerly, R. I 
Ernest Mellow, VI, Westerly, R. I. 


Third Prize, a copy of “Blackboard Drawing,” published by The Davis Press, 
and Badge. 


Albert Anderson, IV, 1801 Rockefeller Ave., Everett, Wash. 
Fritz Beck, VII, 524 W. Acacia St., Stockton, Cal. 
Elsie Brevik, VII, 312 Helmer St., Sioux City, Ia. 
*Mary Gomena, IV, Quarry Hill School, Westerly, R. I. 
*Dorothy Greenman, VI, Pleasant St. School, Westerly, R. I 
Helen Herrieff, VI, Academy St. School, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Karie Lund, VII, Everett, Wash. 
Ethel Potter, V, Pleasant St. School, Westerly, R. I. 
Allan Stebbins, IX, 215 E. 14th St., Davenport, Ia. 
Fannie Wright, II, Middlefield, Mass 


Fourth Prize, the Badge. 


Ruth Bury, VIII, Everett, Wash. 

William Carnaghan, II, Avondale School, Westerly, R. I 
Elsie Cook, II, 4314 Harrison Ave., Sioux City, Ia 

Dell Drake, V, 921 W. Third St., Sioux City, Ia 

Gertrude Dunn, V, East District School, Rockville, Conn 
Alice Fleming, II, 2018 Rebecca St., Sioux City, Ia 

Willie Hale, III, 619 W. 4th St., Davenport, Ia. 

Hannah Harris, IV, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mervar Kennedy, I, 908 Fairmont St., Sioux City, Ia 
Joseph Kuhnen, VIII, 1630 Washington St., Davenport, Ia 
Yvonne Langlois, VI, Dominican Academy, Fall River, Mass 
Olive Matheny, VI, Everett, Wash. 

Edward Mattis, I, Avondale School, Westerly, R. I. 

Lois Miles, V, Everett, Wash. 

Ida Moir, 415 Bluff St., Sioux City, Ia. 

Gilbert Pyle, VIII, Monroe School, Everett, Wash. 


*A winner of prizes in some previous contest. 
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William Reutter, VII, 139 E. 8th St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Russel Sabins, I, Chamber of Commerce, Everett, Wash. 
Vera Stuehmer, IX, 1632 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 

N. B S&., VII, East District School, Rockville, Conn. 
Ray Ten Broeck, Academy St. School, Oneonta, N. Y 


Helen J Woodsom, VI,——— 


Ella ————, I, East District School, Rockville, Conn. 
Harry ——-—.,, II, East District School, Rockville, Conn. 


Mandus Aagaard, Everett 
Beulah Alien, Davenport 
Robert D Allen,——-— 
He.en Bahnmiller, Wilkes-Barre 
Pearl Boothman, Westerly 
Marguerite Clark, Fall River 
Stanley Cobton, Avalon 
Leopoldine Collet, Fall River 
Goldie Cook, Sioux City 
Elmer Davis, Rockville 
Mona Dillen, Clearfield 

Vera Eisentraut, Sioux City 
*Jennie Ferare, Westerly 
Ralph W. Franklin, Urbana 
Elsie Friche, Sioux City 
Ethel Gilmore, Stockton 
Lillie Goldthorpe, Everett 
Fred Gutsche, Everett 

Olga Hansen, Everett 

Roger Hardy, Everett 

Ella Heffron, Daverport 
Richard J. Hoyt, Candor 
Ama Ingham, Everett 
Samuel Kan, Everett 
Harriet Lanphear, Westerly 


Special Prize. 
The Badge. 


Honorable Mention 


*Thomas Lavelle, Wilkes Barre 
Abraham Levich, Sioux City 
Emilie Litze, Rockville 
Frances Martin, Sioux City 
Alma Melby, Everett 

Albert Miehlke, Westerly 
*Margaret Morenzoni, Westerly 
*Abbie Pember, Westerly 
D——_——_ P——-—, Everett 
*Lorena Randall, Westerly 
Angelo Ratto, Stockton 

Mary Rice, Sioux City 

*Sybil E. Robbins, Charlton 
George Sanderson, Stockton 
Elizabeth Sconce, Stockton 
Ethel Sruttemeyer, Rockville . 
Fern Tozier, Sioux City 
*Gustav Vehn, Stockton 

Irving Watts, Sioux City 

Hugo Weidenpesch, Davenport 
Lucy E. Weston, Sioux City 
Elsie ————, Rockville 
Mahlon ——-—— » Rockville 
Marcells, Stockton 


Edna M. Howard, High School, Candor, N. Y. 


Mabel Lull, High School, Oneonta, N. Y. 


The work submitted evinced greater originality than usual. 
the modifications of problems given in The School Arts Book were especially 
happy. The technique improves gradually from year to year, partly on account 
An increas- 


of the greater variety of better material available for school work. 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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ing delight in school work is revealed in the fact that almost all the work sub- 
mitted was duplicate work. The originals were so highly prized by the little 
craftsmen that they were retained for Christmas gifts at home. The children 
readily duplicated them, however, for the contest. When children take such 
delight in their work that all they need is an opportunity to repeat it, they are 
beginning to participate in the joy of craftsmanship. 

Please remember the regulations, etc. 

Pupils whose names have appeared in The School Arts Book as having 
received an award, must place on the face of every sheet submitted thereafter 
a G, for (Guild) with characters enclosed to indicate the highest award received, 
and the year it was received, as follows: 


‘05 ‘06 ‘07 067 X07 


These mean, taken in order from left to right, Received First Prize in 
1905; Second Prize in 1906; Third Prize in 1907; Fourth Prize in 1906; Mention 
in 1907. For example, if John Jones receives an Honorable Mention, there- 
after he puts M and the year, in a G on the face of his next drawing submitted. 
If on that drawing he gets a Fourth Prize, upon the next drawing he sends 
in he must put a 4 and the date, and so on. If he should receive a Mention 
after having won a Second Prize, he will write 2 and the date on his later draw- 
ings, for that is the highest award he has received. 








BeS"Those who have received a prize may be awarded an honorable mention 
if their latest work is as good as that upon which the award is made, but no 
other prize unless the latest work is better than that previously submitted 
e°The jury is always glad to find special work included, such as language 
papers upon subjects appropriate to the month, home work by children of 
talent, examples of handicraft, etc. 

ke"Remember to have ful! name and mailing address written on the back of 
each sheet. Send drawings flat. 

ke"If stamps do not accompany the drawings you send, do not expect to 
obtain the drawings by writing for them a month later. Drawings not accom- 
panied by return postage are destroyed immediately after the awards are made. 
Ke”A blue cross on a returned drawing means “It might be worse!” A blue 
star, fair; a red star, good; and two red stars,—well, sheets with two or three are 
usually the sheets that win prizes and become the property of the Davis Press. 
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